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OUR  NOISE 

As  if  we  didn't  have  ^ 
enough  problems,  we  are  now  J 
warned  that  the  noise  we  make  is 
another.  Many  would  agree  with  that. 
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HOW  TO  DESTROY  THE  SLUMS 


INFORMATION  IS  JUST 
A  PHONE  CALL  AWAY 

• 

HOW  THEY  "BUILT"  THE 
WASHINGTON  MONUMENT 


Amazing  200th  Anniversary  Limited  Time  Offer 


The  finest  edition  in  200  years— 
bound  in  durable,  hand-tooled  calfskin. 


SAVE  30% 

on  this  luxurious 
new  edition  of 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 

\buget  all  24  volumes  now...  direct  from  the  publisher, 
pay  later  on  easy  Book  a  Month  Payment  Plan 


Yes,  during  our  200th  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration, Britannica  is  offering  generous  dis- 
counts on  its  fine,  richly  gilded  leather 
bindings  — for  example,  you  can  save  30% 
on  this  luxurious  edition  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  bound  in  durable,  hand-tooled 
calfskin.  This  latest  edition  of  Britannica— 
the  greatest  treasury  of  knowledge  ever 
published  — is  being  offered  on  a  remark- 
able direct-from-the-publisher  plan. 

Amazing  Savings  Opportunity 

You  may  wonder  how  we're  able  to  make 
this  truly  amazing  200th  Anniversary  offer. 
First,  because  we  hope  for  great  demand 
on  these  luxurious,  fine  bindings,  we  would 
expect  to  materially  reduce  our  costs.  And, 
because  we  would  like  every  youngster  to 
have  the  advantages  of  this  great  encyclo- 
paedia—to help  with  homework  and  to 
answer  questions— we  pass  these  savings  on 
to  you.  All  24  volumes  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  will  be  placed  in  your  home 


NOW  .  .  .  you  pay  later  on  convenient 
budget  terms.  It's  as  easy  as  buying  a  book 
a  month. 

Thousands  of  Subjects  and  Illustrations 
For  Homework  and  Household  Help 

In  the  new  edition  of  Britannica,  you  will 
find  thousands  of  subjects  that  you  and 
your  family  will  refer  to  in  the  course  of 
your  normal  day-to-day  affairs.  For  exam- 
ple, you'll  find  special  articles  on  household 
budgets,  interior  decorating,  medicine  and 
health,  home  remodeling,  and  child  care. 

For  students.  Britannica  is  indispensable. 
And  the  new  edition  is  the  most  readable, 
interesting  and  easy  to  use  in  our  entire 
history.  It  develops  the  active,  alert  minds 
that  bring  success  in  school  and  later  life. 

The  latest  edition  offers  more  than 
22,000  magnificent  illustrations— thousands 
in  vivid  color.  The  atlas  section  contains 
the  finest,  most  current  maps  available. 
With  36,000,000  words-the  work  of  some 


10,300  of  the  world's  great  authorities  — 
Britannica  is  the  largest,  most  complete  ref- 
erence work  published  in  America. 

Also,  may  we  send  you  our  special  new 
200th  Anniversary  Preview  Booklet  which 
pictures  and  describes  the  latest  edition? 
For  your  free  copy  and  complete  informa- 
tion about  this  amazing  offer  available  only 
during  our  200th  Anniversary  year,  simply 
mail  the  attached  postage-paid  card  now. 


FREE! 

Mail  card  now 
for  Special  New 

Preview 
I  Booklet 

and  complete  details 
on  this  remarkable  offer. 


chaUenge 


Watch  National  Geographic's  "The  Amazon,"  brought  to  you  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  color  on  CBS-TV  at  7:30  p.m.  (E.S.T.)  Tuesday,  February  20. 
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LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


If  you  want  to 

Stop  Smoking, 

Here's 
How! 

by  Y  A.  Tittle 


Y.  A.  Tittle  is  a  former  great  NFL  quarterbacl<,  one  of  the  most  productive 
passers  in  the  history  of  professional  football.  He  is  now  a  successful  in- 
surance executive  and  backfield  coach  for  the  San  Francisco  Forty-Niners. 


You  need  a  lot  of  desire  as  well  as  co- 
operation to  be  a  successful  quarterback 
in  tough  professional  football.  You  really 
have  to  want  to  make  good — but  even 
that  isn't  enough  without  plenty  of  help 
from  your  teammates. 

There's  no  substitute  for  the  same  kind 
of  desire  if  you  want  to  stop  smoking — 
and  I  assume  you  have  it  because  you're 
reading  this  ad— but,  luckily,  there  now 
is  something  to  help  you.  It's  a  little  white 
pill  called  Bantron. 

After  my  doctor  advised  me  to  stop 
smoking  1  made  many  starts — with  no 
success.  Just  as  I  needed  help  on  the  foot- 
ball field,  I  found  that  desire,  alone, 
wasn't  enough  to  stop  smoking.  Then 
Bantron  was  recommended  to  me  by  a 
friend.  Bantron  did  the  job!  I  stopped 
smoking  completely  in  5  days  and  I'm 
proud  to  say  I  haven't  smoked  in  well 
over  a  year. 

It's  like  quarterbacking  my  team  to  a 
championship.  It  was  a  real  accomplish- 
ment. 

Maybe  you  have  the  desire  to  stop 
smoking  but  can't!  If  you  want  help  in 
quitting,  take  Bantron. 

I've  learned  that  clinical  evidence  has 
established  that  Bantron  is  more  than 
80%  effective  in  helping  chronic  chain 
smokers  give  up  smoking  completely.  Ex- 
tensive research  work  at  a  great  American 
University  has  shown  that  4  out  of  5  pa- 
tients who  had  a  desire  to  stop  smoking 


were  able  to  do  so  within  one  week  with 
the  help  of  Bantron.  Even  those  who 
didn't  stop  completely  cut  down  dras- 
tically. 

Bantron  simply  acts  as  a  substitute  for 
the  nicotine  in  your  system  and  helps  curb 
the  desire  for  tobacco  with  a  harmless, 
non-habit  forming  drug  called  lobeline. 
The  result  is  that  you  feel  no  pangs  of 
withdrawal  and  no  desire  to  smoke. 

Bantron  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  take; 
doesn't  affect  your  taste  for  food  or  any- 
thing else.  It  really  worked  wonders  for 
me.  Even  now,  when  I  think  of  smoking, 
I  just  take  Bantron  instead.  I  recommend 
Bantron  to  everyone  who  wants  to  stop 
smoking  quickly  and  easily.  Try  it.You'Il 
be  amazed  with  the  results,  just  as  I  was. 
It  really  works! 

Bantron  is  so  safe  when  taken  as  di- 
rected that  you  can  get  it  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  all  drug  stores  with- 
out a  prescription.  It  has  even  been  granted 
a  patent  by  the  U.S.  Government. 


Bantron' 


Smoking 
Deterrent 
Tablets 


BRAND 

A  CAIS/IPANA  PRODUCT 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  oj  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

THE  DECEMBER  COVER 

sir:  Just  why  was  it  necessary  to  feature 
the  Soviet  military  leader,  Marshal 
Grechko,  on  the  December  cover  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  of  all  pub- 
lications? 

J.  S.  Smith 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Grechko  and  the  whole  Soviet  military 
leadership  had  better  be  called  force- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  in  our  view.  Americans  in  high 
places  are  advising  us  that  we  can  now 
"deal"  with  the  Soviet's  civilian  leaders. 
As  the  accompanying  article  pointed 
out,  we  might  have  to  deal,  instead,  with 
Grechko  or  others  of  the  Red  military 
establishment  at  any  time.  As  their 
very  existence  is  largely  ignored  by 
many  of  our  sister  publications  and 
by  some  national  leaders,  we  are  only 
hoping  that  December  was  not  a  bit  late 
to  call  forceful  attention  to  this  other 
side  of  Soviet  leadership  on  our  cover. 

SIR:  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Soviet 
Defense  Minister  Grechko  is  also  a  mili- 
tary officer.  Except  for  Truman's  ap- 
pointment of  Gen.  Marshall,  we  have 
usually  had  only  civilians  as  Secretary 
of  Defense.  At  times,  particularly  times 
like  these,  I  think  it  might  be  wise  to 
have  a  judiciously  selected  man  with 
experience  in  military  leadership  occupy 
our  Defense  seat.  I  know  the  arguments 
against  it,  but  I  also  feel  that  men  like 
Marshal  Grechko  might  outguess  a  civil- 
ian defense  leader  in  the  U.S.  in  a  crucial 
showdown. 

Frank  L.  Benson 
Washington,  D.C. 

RUSSIA'S  MILITARY  THREAT 

sir:  "Has  the  Soviet  Military  Threat 
Ended?"  (December)  is  an  informed  and 
reasoned  look  at  the  risks  involved  if 
defense  policies  are  based  on  false  as- 
sumptions. It  also  serves  to  focus  de- 
served attention  on  Professor  William 
Kintner's  well-researched  book,  "Peace 
and  the  Strategy  Conflict." 

Commendations  are  in  order  for  mak- 
ing available  to  your  readers  alternate 
ways  of  viewing  the  evidence  of  Russia's 
intent  to  move  from  its  former  position 
of  strategic  military  inferiority. 

Rep.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  (Calif.) 

Washington,  D.C. 
{Continued  on  page  6) 
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If  you 
can  find 
abetter 
bourbon 
...buy  it! 

Ancient  Age  - 
America's  Largest 
Selling  6  Year  Old 
Kentucky  Bourbon! 


STRAIGHT  KENTUCKY  BOURBON  WHISKY  •  86  PROOF  •  ©ANCIENT  AGE  DISTILLING  COMPANY.  FRANKFORT.  KY. 


....  ,        ,        65  (PRICE  MAY  VARY  ACCORDING 

Ancient  Age  about  Dim  to  state  and  local  taxes.) 
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Joe  Miller  was  48  and  a 
traveling  salesman  out  of 
Duncan,  Oklahoma,  when  he 
mailed  a  coupon  like  the  one 
on  this  page. 

Soon,  Joe  received  a  fascinating, 
free  book  from  Universal  Schools.  The 
book  gave  Joe  a  startling,  inside  look 
at  the  booming  field  of  Accident 
Investigation. 

Joe  didn't  know^  the  first  thing 
about  Accident  Investigation — but  he 
knew  a  great  opportunity  when  he 
saw  one.  So,  he  took  Universal's 
famous  lessons-by-mail  course  in  his 
spare  time.  Though  he  had  only 
average  education,  Joe  completed  the 
training  easily. 

Joe  Miller  made  $14,768.72  his  first 
year  in  Accident  Investigation.  Since 
then,  he's  been  averaging  $20,000 
annually,  working  about  six  months 
a  year.  He  does  no  selling.  He's 
an  independent  Investigator-  Adjuster 
specializing  in  storm  damage. 

Joe  Miller's  income  is  unusually 
high  and,  though  it  is  not  typical,  it 
shows  the  tremendous  opportunities 
right  now  in  Accident  Investigation — 
even  for  men  with  no  experience  and 
only  average  education. 

Get  the  facts  now.  Men  are  urgently 
needed.  Do  as  Joe  Miller  and 
thousands  of  others  have  done.  Mail 
the  coupon  below  for  your  free  book 
on  the  booming  field  of  Accident  In- 
vestigation. You  have  absolutely  no 
obligation.  No  salesman  will  call  on 
you.  You  risk  nothing. 

Send  coupon  or  card  today  to 
Universal  Schools,  6801  Hillcrest, 
Dallas,  Texas  75205.  Your  free  book 
will  be  mailed  immediately. 


S 

$20,000 

worKing 
8  Months 
A  Year 


H6 

Started 
By 

Mailing 
a  coupon 
Like  This 


Mr.  M.  L.  Crippen,  Dept.  AL-1 
Universal  Schools 
6801  Hillcrest  Avenue 
Dallas,  Texas  75205 

Without  obligation,  please  send  my  FREE  BOOK  on  opportunities  in  the  growing 
Accident  Investigation  Field.  I  understand  that  no  salesman  wWl  call  on  me. 


NAME  , 


AGE  . 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE 


ZIP  CODE- 


LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


FREEDOM    IS    NOT  FREE 

sir:  Seldom  has  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  published  a  more  logical  and 
patriotic  "call  to  arms"  than  National 
Commander  Galbraith's  warning,  in  the 
December  issue,  entitled  "Freedom  Is 
Not  Free."  The  best  hope  of  saving  this 
Republic  lies  in  a  massive  rebirth  of 
true  Americanism  with  all  the  qualities 
and  principles  necessary  for  national 
survival. 

Robert  E.  Dingledine 
St.  Marys,  Ohio 

sir:  National  Commander  Galbraith's 
article  represents  an  area  of  effort  which 
should  definitely  be  more  actively  pro- 
moted by  all  of  us.  Anyone  who  can 
read  and  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
many  articles  relative  to  our  American 
freedoms  must  certainly  be  moved 
toward  concern.  Our  fight  to  maintain 
freedom  will  take  two  forms:  internal 
and  external.  We  must  remember  that 
our  way  of  life  is  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people."  At  such 
time  as  it  becomes  "for  the  individual," 
we  no  longer  have  freedom  for  anyone. 
It  is  evident  that  to  maintain  my  free- 
dom, I  must  also  maintain  yours. 

Fred  Molzhon 
Burlington,  Iowa 

sir:  Commander  Galbraith's  article 
should  be  required  reading  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Tremendous. 

Wayne  J.  Nordin 
Willmar,  Minn. 

SIR:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  publishing 
the  article,  "Freedom  Is  Not  Free,"  and 
to  thank  the  National  Commander  for 
writing  it  for  publication.  I  believe,  as 
he  said,  that  freedom  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  I  know  many  other  people 
feel  the  same  way. 

Phyllis  Elolf 
Needville,  Tex. 

COMMEMORATIVE  STAMPS 

sir:  Congratulations  on  the  splendid 
article,  "The  Story  of  Our  Commemora- 
tive Stamps,"  by  Tom  Mahoney  (De- 
cember). It  will  have  a  place  in  my  li- 
brary of  stamp  material. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  eight  Rumanian  and  the  four 
Hungarian  stamps  (so  called)  are  not 
in  the  strictest  sense  stamps  at  all,  but 
merely  pretty  little  pictures  made  to  sell 
to  collectors  and,  in  spite  of  the  cancel- 
lations, were  never  used  in  the  postal 
service.  I  have  copies  of  the  "cancelled" 
stamps  and  they  still  retain  their  orig- 
inal gum,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
had  they  passed  through  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  been  cancelled. 

Henry  Dickinson 
Glenolden,  Pa. 
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How  to  spend  14  days  seeing  France  by  train  without  ever  leaving  your  room  in  Paris: 


9  Rouen  lOCompie 


You  can't  be  in  two  places  at  once?  Give  us 
two  weeks  and  we'll  show  you  how  to  check  out 
a  lot  of  our  country  and  never  check  out  of 
your  hotel.  150  trains  a  day  leave  Paris  for 
France.  Simply  take  one  each  morning  and  go 
out  to  the  country.  Then  in  the  afternoon  take 
one  back  and  go  out  on  the  town. 

Because  French  trains  are  so  fast,  frequent 
and  fantastically  punctual,  you  may  be  able  to 
take  in  even  more  places  than  we've  suggested 
below.  And  you'll  find  the  trains  extremely  eco- 
nomical. Particularly  when  you  take  advantage 
of  Eurailpass,  the  first  class  ticket  that  takes 
you  to  12  extra  countries— at  no  extra  cost. 

Who  says  you  can't  have  your  patisserie  and 
eat  it,  too? 

1.  Paris  to  Versailles— 32  min. 

See  the  sumptuous  palace  and  gardens  where 
Louis  XIV  lived  like  a  king. 

2.  Paris  to  Dijon— 2  hrs.  22  min. 

Lunch  in  the  heart  of  the  Cote  d'Or  on  escar- 
gots  and  coq  au  vin.  Formidable! 

3.  ParistoChartres— 55mln. 

Even  if  you  don't  "collect"  cathedrals,  you 
can't  remain  unmoved  by  this  one. 

4.  Paris  to  Deauville— 2  hrs.  7  min. 

Brisk  Atlantic  air  and  wide  sandy  beaches.  And 
a  Casino  to  tempt  your  luck. 

5.  Paris  taTroyes— 1  hr.  27  min. 

When  you  leave  the  station,  you  leave  the  20th 
century.  And  walk  straight  into  the  15th. 

6.  Paris  to  Reims— 1  hr.  30  min. 

Sample  some  champagne  in  the  country  where 
it's  made.  But  don't  miss  the  train  back. 

7.  Paris  to  Caen— 2  hrs.  19  min. 

Sip  a  little  (very  little)  Norman  Calvados  before 
lunch.  Then  tour  this  ancient  university  town. 

8.  Paris  to  Fontainebleau— 33  min. 

The  ghost  of  Napoleon  inhabits  this  palace. 
And  it  is  a  difficult  place  to  leave. 

9.  Paris  to  Roiien— 1  hr.  25  min. 

Joan  of 'Arc  lives  on  in  this  city  on  the  Seine.. 
And  so  do  the  times  she  lived  in. 

10.  Paris  to  Compiegne— 43  min. 

Buy  some  sandwiches  at  the  local  charcuterie. 
And  picnic  In  the  famous  forest. 

11.  Paristo  Blois— 1  hr.  40  miri. 

In  this  chateau,  French  kings  spent  their  week-  ' 
ends.  And  had  to  be  dragged  back  to  Paris. 

12.  Paristo  Evreux—1  hr.  2  min. 

In  400  years,  this  town  has  changed  no  more 
than  the  lush  Normandy  landscape. 

13.  Paris  to  Beaune— 2  hrs.  49  min. 

Here,  vineyards  crown  the  slopes.  And  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  wines  are  bottled. 

14.  Paristo  Nancy— 2  hrs.  55  min. 

In  the  Place  Stanislaus,  a  prince  once  held 
court.  And  left  a  sight  to  behold. 
For  free  folder:  write  Dept. BGl, Box  191,  Madi- 
son Sq.  Sta.,  N.Y.  10.  Tickets  &  reservations  at 
travel  agents  or  French  National  Railroads,  610 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20;  11  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3; 
9465  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills;  323  Geary 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Also  at  our  Canadian  office. 

French  National  Railroads 
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EDITOR'S 


CORNER 


A  TASK  FOR  YOU 

As  THE  American  Legion  looks  ahead  to 
its  50th  anniversary  in  1969,  the  elected 
leadership  of  your  organization  is  con- 
cerned with  a  multitude  of  things.  But 
there's  work  for  you  too. 

How  to  celebrate  the  event  in  the  pro- 
per way — simply  as  a  celebration  of  an 
event — involves  every  leader,  from  Post 
Commander  to  National  Commander,  in 
what  might  be  called  "The  planning  of 
the  50th  Anniversary."  The  organization 
of  the  observance  in  detail  is  a  job  for 
officials. 

But  to  date  we  have  not  discussed  the 
Legion's  50th  anniversary  with  anyone 
who  has  not  looked  beyond  the  50th  year 
to  all  of  the  next  50  years,  and  who  has 
not  suggested  a  job  for  every  member  who 
will  step  forth.  All  of  the  conversations 
on  this  subject  follow  this  same  pattern. 

"There's  danger  in  looking  back  too 
much.  The  Legion  became  a  great  organ- 
ization in  the  land  because,  in  1919,  it 
grappled  directly  with  the  present  and 
future  as  then  seen.  It  had  no  past  to 
look  back  on.  Now,  with  50  years  behind 
us  and  old  habits  established,  there  is 
constant  danger  that  we  may  not  be  as 
forward-looking  as  we  were  in  1919.  We 


can't  escape  that  danger,  because  we  are 
coming  up  to  being  50  years  old. 

"Now,  the  present  and  future  are  mark- 
edly different  from  what  they  were  in 
1919.  We  should  make  our  50th  year  a 
new  landmark,  as  1919  was.  Every  Legion- 
naire, every  Post  should  reassess  in  detail 
everything  it  does  to  see  how  much  or 
how  little  of  what  it  does  is  really  im- 
portant for  today  and  tomorrow,  and  how 
much  is  just  habit.  It  should  look  out  in 
its  community  for  new  challenges  that 
a  Post  might  accept,  for  new  concepts 
that  an  organization  like  the  Legion  might 
embrace  in  the  world  of  today  in  order 
to  serve  America  better." 

These  are  certainly  general  words, 
leading  to  nothing  in  particular,  little 
more  than  groping.  But  they  have  come 
from  the  mouths  of  virtually  every 
Legionnaire  with  whom  we  have  discussed 
our  50th  anniversary.  And  we  say  that  if 
everyone  puts  his  mind  to  them,  some- 
thing new  and  vital  might  come  forth. 

We  say  this  because  we  have  the  record 
of  the  St.  Louis  Caucus  of  1919  before 
us.  Delegates  from  North,  East,  South 
and  West  sat  there,  groping  in  the  same 
way,  for  the  answer  to:  "Now  that  we 
are  organizing,  what  will  we  do?" 

They  had  adopted  principles,  embodied 
in  the  Preamble,  that  were  good  enough 
for  then,  now  or  any  future  in  which 
there  is  a  free  America.  But  they  trans- 
lated the  principles  into  vital  action  only 
by  knocking  their  heads  against  the 
specifics  of  the  world  of  1919. 


It  is  good,  now,  to  hear  so  many  Legion- 
naires knocking  their  heads  against  the 
modern  world  in  the  same  way.  How 
many  things  can  we  come  up  with  by 
1969  that  apply  the  Preamble  anew,  and 
as  daringly,  to  this  different  world?  It  is 
our  hope  that  every  Post  will  start  now 
to  wrestle  with  the  question:  "What  can 
the  Legion  do  that  it  isn't  doing  for  the 
world  of  today  and  tomorrow.  What  can 
our  Post  do?" 

Half-baked  ideas  come  easily,  but  solid 
ones  don't,  and  1969  is  very  close  now. 
Why  not  put  the  idea  on  the  agenda  for 
every  Post  meeting  during  1968,  and  see 
what  comes  of  kicking  the  daylights  out 
of  it?  At  the  very  least  you  should  have 
some  lively  meetings.  The  guys  who  want 
to  change  everything  and  the  guys  who 
want  to  change  nothing  ought  to  guar- 
antee that.  But  it  was  their  clash  in  1919 
that  led  the  Great  Middle  to  higher 
ground  back  then. 

E=MC^  vs.  A  B  C  &  2+2=4 

THE  EXPRESSION  E=MC"  is  of  course 
Einstein's  basic  formula  explaining  the 
universe  in  terms  that  allowed  man  to 
conceive  of  breaking  the  atom  to  produce 
energy. 

The  letters  A-B-C  are  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  English  alphabet. 

The  expression  2+2  =  4  means,  among 
other  things,  that  if  you  have  two  cents 
in  your  left  hand  and  two  cents  in  your 
right  hand  you  have  four  cents  in  both 
hands. 

Today  the  educational  system  in  the 
United  States  is  producing  thousands  of 
people  on  the  E=MC-  level,  who  go  out 
to  split  atoms  and  conquer  space,  or  build 
and  manage  computers  that  do  brainwork 
a  million  times  faster  than  even  the 
author  of  E=MC-  could  do  it. 

Today,  the  educational  system  in  the 
United  States  is  failing  so  badly  in  teach- 
ing A-B-C  and  2+2  =  4  that  20  million 
grown  up  Americans  are  trying  to  find 
their  way  in  an  E=MC"  world  with  an 
education  below  8th  grade. 

This  failure  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  "poverty"  situation,  the  slum  mess, 
the  giant  and  expanding  welfare  struc- 
ture, the  blind  violence  and  despair  in 
the  so-called  city  "ghettoes."  Our  basic 
poverty,  as  always,  is  the  twin  sister  of 
ignorance. 

The  article  on  page  10  "How  to  Destroy 
the  Slums,"  points  up  this  massive  failure 
of  our  educational  structure,  which  now 
poses  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  teach- 
ing profession  in  history — ie:  how  to  teach 
everyone  enough  so  that  he  can  earn  a 
living. 

Today,  as  you  will  see,  factories  and 
corporations  are  accepting  the  challenge. 
They  are  teaching  slum  residents  what 
they  missed  in  the  4th  grade,  thus  put- 
ting them  on  their  feet  for  better  jobs 
and  leading  them  out  of  the  miserable 
dependency  of  the  welfare  prison. 

The  question  before  the  house  is:  will 
the  factories  become  the  schools  of  to- 
morrow, as  the  board  chairman  of  Corn 
Products  Co.  thinks  they  may;  or  will 
our  educators  pick  up  the  challenge  to 
do  as  well  with  A-B-C  as  they  do  with 
E=MC"?  RBP 


WILL  YOU  SMOKE  MY 
NEW  KIND  OF  PIPE 

30  Days  at  My  Risk? 


By  E.  A.  CAREY 

All  I  want  is  your  name  so  I  can  write 
and  tell  you  why  I'm  willing  to  send 
you  my  pipe  for  30  days  smoking  with- 
out a  cent  of  risk  on  your  part. 


My  new  pipe  is  not  a  new  model,  not  a  new 
style,  not  a  new  gadget,  not  an  improve- 
ment on  old  style  pipes.  It  is  the  first 
pipe  in  the  world  to  use  an  ENTIRELY 
NEW  PRINCIPLE  for  giving  unadulter- 
ated pleasure  to  pipe  smokers. 

I've  been  a  pipe  smoker  for  30  years — 
always  looking  for  the  ideal  pipe— buying 
all  the  disappointing  gadgets  —  never 
finding  a  single,  solitary  pipe  that  would 
smoke  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
without  bitterness,  bite,  or  sludge. 

With  considerable  doubt,  I  decided  to  work  out 
something  for  myself.  After  months  of  experiment- 
ing and  scores  of  disappointments,  suddenly,  almost 
by  accident,  I  discovered  how  to  harness  four  great 
natural  laws  to  give  me  everything  I  wanted  in  a  pipe. 
It  didn't  require  any  "breaking  in".  From  the  first 
puff  it  smoked  cool— it  smoked  mild.  It  smoked  right 
down  to  the  last  bit  of  tobacco  without  bite.  It  never 
has  to  be  "rested".  AND  it  never  has  to  be 
cleaned!  Yet  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  goo  or 
sludge  to  reach  your  tongue,  because  my  invention 
dissipates  the  goo  as  it  forms! 

You  might  expect  all  this  to  require  a  complicated 
mechanical  gadget,  but  when  you  see  it,  the  most  sur- 
prising thing  will  be  that  I've  done  all  this  in  a  pipe 
that  looks  like  any  of  the  finest  conventional  pipes. 
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The  claims  I  could  make  for  this  new  principle  in 
tobacco  enjoyment  are  so  spectacular  that  no  pipe 
smoker  would  believe  them.  So,  since  "seeing  is 
believing",  I  also  say  "Smoking  is  convincing"  and 
I  want  to  send  you  one  Carey  pipe  to  smoke  30  days 
at  my  risk.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you're  willing 
to  give  up  your  Carey  Pipe,  simply  break  it  to  bits  — 
and  return  it  to  me  —  the  trial  has  cost  you  nothing. 

Please  send  me  your  name  today.  The  coupon  or  a 
postal  card  will  do.  I'll  send  you  absolutely  free  my 
complete  trial  offer  so  you  can  decide  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  my  pipe -smoking  friends  are  right 
when  they  say  the  Carey  Pipe  is  the  greatest  smok- 
ing invention  ever  patented.  Send  your  name  today. 
As  one  pipe  smoker  to  another,  I'll  guarantee  you 
the  surprise  of  your  life,  FREE.  Write  E.  A.  Carey, 
1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Dept.246- B.Chicago  40.  Illinois 

He.  a.  CAREY.  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  I 

I  DEPT.  24e-B,  CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 

I  Please  send  facts  about  the  Carey  Pipe.  Then  t  will 
I  decide  if  I  want  to  try  it  for  30  Days  at  YOUR  RISK. 
I  Everythine  you  £end  is  free.  No  salesman  is  to  call. 


I 


Name- 


Address. 


City. 


.Zone  State- 


V 


DATELINE  WASHINGTON  

CRIME  RATES  RISING. 

LABOR  GIRDS  FOR  ELECTIONS. 

GOV'T  NEPOTISM  NIPPED. 


When  it  comes  to  crime,  not  only  are  our  streets  be- 
coming less  safe,  but  robbers  are  conducting  their 
nefarious  enterprise  with  increasing  frequency  in  banks, 
businesses,  chain  stores,  service  stations  and  homes. 

That ' s  the  grim  word  in  the  latest  crime  data  reported 
by  FBI  Director  John  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  figures  show  that  U. S.  crime  has  been  rising 
steadily  since  mid-1966  all  over  the  country,  in  cities, 
suburbs,  and  rural  areas  alike.  Banks  have  been  hardest 
hit,  with  the  robbery  rate  mounting  by  60%  over  a 
12-month  period. 

The  FBI  statistics  also  disclose  burglaries  on  the 
rise,  along  with  pickpocketing,  purse  snatching  and 
shoplifting.  Over  the  course  of  a  year,  violent  crimes 
increased  22%  nationwide;  murder,  16%;  forcible  rape, 
7%;  armed  robbery,  33%. 

Organized  labor  looks  upon  the  upcoming  national 
elections  as  crucial  to  the  future  of  unionism  in  the 
United  States.  Some  60  bills,  considered  anti-labor  by 
the  unions ,  have  been  urged  in  the  present  Congress , 
and  the  worry  is  that  after  elections  the  next  Congress 
will  look  with  more  favor  on  proposals  to  curb  union 
power,  limit  or  ban  national  strikes ,  etc. 

The  AFL-CIO's  political  arm.  Committee  on  Political 
Education,  has  been  trying  to  raise  a  $2  million  fund 
to  arouse  iinion  members  around  the  country  to  the 
potential  danger  .  .  .  but  the  trouble  is  that  in  these 
days  of  relative  affluence,  unionists — especially 
under  40 — are  not  much  concerned  with  union  strength. 
Polls  indicate  that  the  union  members  are  more  dis- 
turbed over  the  possibility  of  inflation,  a  tax  hike, 
racial  problems  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Labor's  political  strategy  is  to  concentrate  its 
election  energies  in  key  areas,  approximately  100 
House  and  perhaps  a  dozen  Senate  races. 

As  to  the  White  House  contest,  the  AFL-CIO  will  as 
usual  support  the  Democratic  candidate,  but  not  even 
the  most  ardent  unionist  believes  that  the  rank-and-file 
will  simply  follow  their  leaders. 

Congress  is  a  place  of  many  surprises,  but  perhaps 
the  most  unexpected  happening  of  the  90th  session  is 
the  law  banning  nepotism  in  the  federal  government . 

For  at  least  six  years.  Rep.  Neal  Smith,  Iowa  Demo- 
crat, has  been  introducing  a  bill  to  ban  the  employment 
of  relatives  on  the  government's  payroll.  Smith  never 
got  far  with  the  move  but  he  is  persistent,  and  when  the 
postal  rate-pay  increase  bill  came  up  on  the  House 
floor,  the  lowan  proposed  an  amendment  barring  appoint- 
ment of  relatives  by  government  officials  in  agencies 
under  their  jurisdiction.  To  the  astonishment  of  all, 
the  House  approved  the  amendment,  and  the  Senate  has 
little  alternative  but  to  go  along  with  the  reform. 

The  ban  does,  to  be  sure,  exempt  kinsmen  presently 
on  the  federal  payroll,  and  there's  nothing  in  the  law 
to  prevent  officials  or  legislators  from  making  job 
swaps  .  .  .  still,  it's  been  a  setback  for  nepotism. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 

CRITICIZES  U.N. 

"Situations  which  undoubt- 
edly constitute  threats  to  the 
peace— even  a  major  war  as  the 
one  in  Vietnam — can  continue 
for  years  without  any  United 
Nations  intervention  at  all. 
Torsten  Nilsson,  of  Sweden. 

DISILLUSIONMENT 

"It  is  no  secret  that  we  are 
living  through  a  time  of  dis- 
illusion and  distaste  for  eco- 
nomic assistance."  George 
Woods,  World  Bank  president. 

PEKING  DIALOGUE 

■'We  maintain  our  dialogue 
with  the  authorities  in  Peking 
in  preparation  for  the  day  when 
they  will  be  ready  to  live  at 
peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world."  President  Johnson. 

MILITARY  MIGHT 

"As  long  as  the  East  main- 
tains its  vast  military  might,  the 
West  must  be  correspondingly 
armed."  German  Chancellor 
Kurt  G.  Kiesinger. 

DESALINIZATION 

"In  a  world  fraught  with  ten- 
sion, the  new  technology  of 
desalinization  provides  a  beacon 
of  hope,  for  it  is  truly  a  tech- 
nology of  peace."  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey. 

ERODES  REPRESENTATIVE 
DEMOCRACY 

"Beware  of  those  who  seek  to 
alter  the  law  through  disre- 
spect, demonstration  or  judicial 
fiat.  Such  short  cuts  erode  and 
will  eventually  destroy  .  .  .  rep- 
resentative democracy.  .  .  ." 
Robert  C.  Notson,  executive 
editor,  The  Oregonian. 

DEFIANCE  OF  LAW 

"An  emerging  defiance  of  law 
to  demonstrate  dissent  or  to 
disrupt  is  often  a  cause  more  of 
inconvenience  than  of  injury.  It 
has  rarely  elevated  human 
dignity  or  the  worth  of  the 
individual."  U.S.  Att'y  Gen. 
Ramsey  Clark. 
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By  R.  B.  PITKIN 
and 

EDWARD  JABLONSKI 


HOW  TO  DESTROY 


DETROIT  FREE  PBESS/BI  A 


An   incorporated  group  of  state 
/\     leaders  in  North  Carolina  will 
1    \  soon  give  the  first  statewide  test 
to  a  variation  of  a  new  attack  on  the 
central  problem  of  slums,  poverty  and 
welfare. 

These  North  Carolinians  are  not  actu- 
ally trying  to  clean  up  slums.  They  only 
aim  to  conserve  and  develop  the  state's 
manpower  and  womanpower  as  never 
before. 

But  with  that  aim,  they  will  borrow 
liberally  from  a  growing  number  of  ex- 
periments that  have  quietly  been  chip- 
ping away  at  the  slums  in  several  cities. 

If  the  larger  Carolina  experiment  pans 
out,  it  will  be  felt  from  the  Watts 
district  of  Los  Angeles  to  Detroit;  from 
Harlem  to  Cleveland,  and  from  the  poor 
of  Appalachia  to  the  poverty  program 
in  the  White  House.  It  would  be  excit- 
ing enough  if  this  were  only  the  first 
statewide  effort  of  its  kind  to  put  the 
poor  and  the  "unemployable"  on  their 
feet  in  jobs.  But  it  may  be  far  more.  If 
it  works,  it  will  also  tend  to  cut  off  at 
the  source  part  of  the  steady  flow  of  so- 
called  "unemployables"  into  the  fester- 
ing slums  of  our  cities.  That  could  have 
a  national  impact  far  beyond  its  mean- 
ing to  North  Carolina  alone. 

North  Carolina's  own  problem  is  that 
while  it  is  growing  industrially,  and  has 
even  more  industrial  ambitions,  it  is 
short  of  what  is  usually  accepted  as  em- 
ployable labor  for  industry.  The  "help 
wanted"  sign  is  out  for  industrial 
workers. 

However,  like  many  other  places,  the 
state  is  long  on  what  is  usually  accepted 
as  M/iemployable  labor  for  industry. 
Along  with  other  southern  and  mountain 
states,  North  Carolina  has  its  share  of 
the  rural  unemployed,  both  white  and 
Negro.  Left  workless  by  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  farming,  and  lacking  the  ac- 
cepted skills  and  education  to  enter  in- 
dustry, they  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
poor.  Year  by  year  they  trickle  north  to 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Newark,  Rochester, 
Chicago — or  west  to  the  cities  of  the 
deserts  or  the  Pacific.  Hoping  for  work, 
but  unfitted  by  their  rural  background 
and  meager  schooling  for  any  but  the 
meanest  jobs,  they  fall  back  on  the  wel- 
fare and  odd-job  existence  that  is  a  way 
of  life  in  the  seething  city  slums. 
They  and  their  children  and  now  their 
grandchildren  are  the  slums.  The  first 
of  them  to  move  north  have  been  en- 
trapped for  more  than  a  generation  in 
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One  approach  to  the  ^^poverty  prohleni'^  has  been  chipping 


The  problem  at  its  worst:  Idle  men  who  see  no  future 


the  vicious  dependency  cycle  of  city  wel- 
farism. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  state  as  big  as 
North  Carolina,  some  of  these  people 
could  have  found  beginning  jobs  back 
home  that  might  have  led  them  to  a  bet- 
ter life.  But  if  they  lived  near  Raleigh 
or  Durham  or  Asheville  they  might  never 
have  heard  of  a  job  they  could  fill  in 
Greensboro  or  Charlotte.  So  they,  too, 
drifted  on. 

What's  new  about  all  this  is  the  North 
Carolina  Manpower  Development  Cor- 
poration, a  group  with  22  directors  from 
industry,  business,  banking,  state  govern- 
ment, education  and  social  services  in 
the  state.  Its  goal  is  to  fill  North  Caro- 
lina's "help  wanted"  holes  from  among 
the  Tarheels  who  have  formerly  failed 
to  find  jobs  there. 

At  least  their  problem  is  easy  to  state. 
They  must  find  the  unfindable,  and  hire 
the  unhirable. 

Unlike  Don  Quixote  in  the  popular 
song,  "The  Impossible  Dream,"  the 
group  hopes  to  come  out  of  it  without 
being  "scorned  and  covered  with  scars," 
though  it  admits  that  risk.  Headed  by 
Luther  Hodges,  Jr.,  senior  vice  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Bank  in 
Chapel  Hill,  they  have  been  sweating 
out  the  details  for  many  months. 

To  find  the  unfindable  is  going  to  be 
simpler  than  hiring  the  unhirable.  The 
group  is  setting  up  a  computer  system 
on  a  statewide  basis  to  match  the  quali- 
fications of  a  job-seeker  anywhere  in  the 
state  to  a  job-opening  anywhere  in  the 
state.  Because  leaders  from  almost  every 
interest  in  the  state  that  is  concerned 
with  jobs  are  in  on  the  plan,  they  hope 
to  make  it  impossible  for  a  Tarheel  who 
is  seeking  a  job  to  miss  the  job  prospects 
that  the  computer  will  open  up.  He  may 
go  to  a  furniture  factory,  a  tobacco  com- 
pany, a  social  agency  or  an  employment 
agency  and  find  nothing.  But  the  hope 
is  that  if  they  don't  have  something,  who- 
ever turns  him  down  will  still  be  able  to 
ring  him  in  on  what's  open  all  over 
North  Carolina. 

Such  computers  have  been  used  before 
to  match  professional  people,  from  a  list 
of  thousands,  to  professional  job  oppor- 
tunities. North  Carolina  will  break  the 
ice  in  computerizing  a  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor  market  statewide. 

But  how  about  hiring  the  unhirable? 
Because  that  is  the  very  crux  of  the  whole 
national  mess  of  poverty,  slums  and  wel- 
farism. North  Carolina  isn't  going  it  en- 
tirely blind.  In  St.  Louis,  in  Detroit,  in 
Rochester,  in  Los  Angeles,  in  Laurens, 
S.C.,  and  many  other  places,  pilot  pro- 
grams have  already  built  up  experience 
in  fitting  the  so-called  "hard  core  unem- 
ployables"  to  steady  jobs.  A  record  of 
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many  of  these  experiences  has  been  cen- 
tralized in  the  New  Yortc  oflRce  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
The  NAM  has  a  special  division  called 
STEP  (Solutions  to  Employment  Prob- 
lems) that  has  been  in  daily  contact  with 
the  North  Carolina  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Let's  fade  out  of  North  Carolina  and 
zoom  in  on  the  things  that  have  been 
done  in  much  tougher  situations  all  over 
the  country  in  the  last  few  years.  Each 
is  a  blow  to  break  the  back  of  the  na- 
tional running  sore  that  is  our  slum  mess. 
Each  has  drawn  a  bead  on  exactly  two 
goals:  (1)  to  enable  the  "unemploya- 


( Amalgamated  Xerographic  &  Photo 
Supply  Workers  Union);  with  state  and 
local  social  agencies,  and  even  with  the 
most  militant  of  the  local  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations (in  Rochester  this  is  easily 
a  group  called  FIGHT).  Seeking  25 
slum  dwellers  for  an  experiment,  they  re- 
cruited 133  male  Negroes  who'd  found 
themselves  generally  "unhirable."  Nine 
were  found  actually  to  be  "hirable"  al- 
ready and  were  promptly  given  jobs  at 
Xerox.  From  the  rest,  16  were  selected 
for  a  pilot  training  program.  The  rules 
were  that  they  had  to  be  hard  cases.  High 
school  graduates  or  those  with  fair  to 
good   past   employment   records  were 


as  fork  lift  drivers,  with  the  opportunity 
for  more  special  training  to  qualify  for 
positions  with  promotion  possibilities. 
One  of  the  16  failed  to  pass  the  lowest 
job-test  standards,  but  the  zeal  with 
which  he  applied  himself  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  steady  job  gave  Xerox  no 
qualms  in  creating  a  special  position  for 
him. 

Anyone  can  read  all  kinds  of  hopeful 
things  between  the  lines  of  this  story — 
except  for  one  cynical  thing.  What  if 
25  unhi rabies  were  converted  to  em- 
ployability  and  hired?  Where  does  that 
get  us  with  3  million  people  clustered  in 
the  hellholes  of  the  slums  and  more  pour- 
ing in  from  the  country  every  day? 

What  it  has  meant  in  Rochester  is 


HOARD   FOR   FUNUAMf;NTAI,  EDUCATION 


XEROX  CORPORATION 


Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  Deer  Paik,  Tex.,  has  plenty  of  takers  for  in- 
plant  course  to  upgrade  its  "bottom-of-the-ladder"  employees. 


Xerox  experiment  in  training  the  "unhirable"  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
led  to  citywide  program  now  qualifying  hundreds  for  jobs. 


bles"  to  secure  steady  jobs  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  business  and  in- 
dustry, even  if  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem 
pole,  and  (2)  to  enable  those  who  are 
stuck  in  the  meanest  jobs  to  qualify  for 
something  better. 

None  of  the  experiments  along  these 
lines  has  been  conducted  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  promise  that  they  can 
clean  up  the  sore  overnight.  Neither  the 
city  slums  nor  the  shack  lands  of  Appa- 
lachia  are  apt  to  be  transformed  tomor- 
row, or  next  year,  into  proud  American 
communities  where  the  typical  head  of 
the  family  earns  his  own  way  and  passes 
on  to  his  children  the  spirit  of  pride  and 
self-respect  that  goes  with  personal  inde- 
pendence. Despair,  hostility,  apathy  and 
hopelessness  still  hold  sway  wherever 
welfare  and  dependence  are  the  way  of 
life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Yet 
more  has  been  done  in  a  quiet  way  than 
you  may  suspect,  in  city  and  country. 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest cities  to  be  racked  by  rioting  of  un- 
employed or  underemployed  Negroes 
and  Latins.  Not  long  ago,  the  Xerox  Cor- 
poration   teamed    up   with    its  union 
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excluded.  Everyone  chosen  for  the  spe- 
cial training  program  had  to  fail  Xerox's 
regular  employment  test.  As  a  minimum, 
a  5th  grade  reading  level  was  required 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  do  the  simplest 
arithmetic. 

The  number  of  questions  raised  by 
these  1 6  was  enormous.  Their  personal 
performance,  regardless  of  what  they 
might  learn  to  improve  themselves,  was 
suspect.  Would  they  ever  be  "reliable" 
— ie:  report  on  time,  avoid  absenteeism, 
apply  themselves,  etc.?  Or  was  it  true 
that  if  you  handpick  hard  cases  from  the 
city  slums  you  have  simply  asked  for  a 
bunch  of  lazy  good-for-nothings  who 
only  want  to  raise  hell  and  draw  welfare? 

All  16  finished  a  19-week  course  to 
make  them  employable.  Their  record  of 
attendance  and  self-application  satisfied 
the  demand  for  personal  performance. 
Twelve  met  all  placement  standards  to 
be  hired  by  Xerox  in  positions  where 
they  could  move  up,  and  were  hired  in 
spots  that  offer  advancement.  Three  met 
the  lowest  "entry"  requirement  (the 
standard  that  all  16  had  failed  to  meas- 
ure up  to  at  the  start).  They  were  hired 
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that  the  Xerox  experiment  has  been 
taken  over  by  a  citywide  group  called 
Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.  It  set  out  in  mid- 
1967  with  a  goal  of  fitting  1,500  unhira- 
bles  to  jobs  by  mid-1968.  Last  December 
1,  it  had  put  600  on  payrolls,  in  jobs 
they'd  been  qualified  for.  That's  a  big- 
ger dent  than  25,  and  it  seems  to  have  a 
future. 

So  many  questions  can  be  raised  about 
these  events  in  Rochester  that  the  most 
important  facts  can  be  lost  in  the  heap. 
The  key  was  to  give  "pre-employment 
training"  to  the  "unemployables";  to  do 
it  in  a  setting  where  industry,  instead  of 
simply  rejecting  the  unfit,  said  to  them, 
"You  don't  fit,  but  if  you'll  work  with 
us  to  fit  yourself,  there's  a  job  waiting 
for  you  right  here."  Given  this  ray  of 
light,  the  "unfit"  would  apply  themselves 
to  work  and  study. 

Alfonso  Cervantes,  Mayor  of  St. 
Louis,  presides  over  a  city  with  at  least 
15,000  "unhirables,"  both  white  and 
Negro.  He  has  said  that  the  weakness  of 
the  government  programs  that  oflfer  "pre- 
employment  training"  is  that  govern- 
ment at  no  level  really  offers  a  job-setting 


WATTS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  /  .M::K0JKT-GENERAL  CORPORATION 


The  Watts  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Los  Angeles  walked  in  to  one  of 
the  nation's  worst  slums  and  found  5,000  applicants  for  438 


jobs.  It  takes  them  as  they  come,  trains  them  from  scratch,  and 
sees  many  move  on  to  better  jobs — while  firm  makes  a  profit. 


for  its  training,  nor  does  it  show  a  job  at 
the  end  of  the  trail. 

This  weakness  is  often  twisted  in  po- 
litical infighting.  We  hear  such  things  as: 
"My  opponent  has  created  job-training 
programs  for  the  poor,  yes,  but  the  jobs 
have  not  materialized." 

Mayors,  governors.  Presidents  aren't 
going  to  create  jobs  directly,  but  only  as 
they  can  assist  and  encourage  industry 
to  do  it.  Without  visible  jobs  to  work  for, 
direct  government  job-training  looks  to 
the  poor  like  one  more  exercise  in  futility. 

In  the  simplest  things,  direct  govern- 
ment training  smacks  of  all  the  defeat, 
despair  and  unreality  of  welfarism.  It  is 
outside  the  stream  of  American  life, 
while  the  trainees  want  in.  Training  right 
in  industry  is  the  real  thing,  and  the  job 
right  there  to  be  had  is  the  real  thing. 
Far  from  being  unpalatable,  the  discip- 
line on  the  job  is  the  real  thing  too.  The 
people  come  to  work  on  time,  or  else. 
You  do  what  the  supervisor  says.  You 
don't  leave  'til  quitting  time.  You  clean 
up  after  yourself.  Your  personal  hygiene 
better  not  be  on  the  offensive  level  to 
your  fellow  workers. 


Far  from  detesting  this  discipline, 
which  is  such  a  far  cry  from  the  "excus- 
ing" attitude  of  the  social  workers  on 
the  welfare  lines,  it  is  entirely  acceptable 
in  a  setting  where  it  is  real — where,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  you  have  earned  your 
own  way. 

Mayor  Cervantes  says  that  business 
and  industry  must  be  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  any  program  to  destroy  the  slums, 
and  that  (as  in  Rochester)  the  battle  is 
half  won  if  industry  revises  its  old  stand- 
ards to  fit  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  slum 
people  who  will  work  if  they  can. 

In  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  improba- 
ble industries  has  done  just  that.  The 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  makes  the 
Phantom  fighter  plane  and  is  a  prime 
contractor  in  the  making  of  space  cap- 
sules. Precise  metalwork  and  highly  tech- 
nical electronic  assembly  typify  its  St. 
Louis  operation.  The  last  thing  McDon- 
nell Douglas  would  seem  to  be  able  to 
risk  would  be  to  draw  on  the  nation's 
least-educated  and  most-unskilled  for 
help.  But  the  firm  found  that  by  chang- 
ing its  thinking  it  could  use  the  "unfit." 
Best  example  was  in  the  intricacies  of 


electronic  assembly.  The  skilled  elec- 
tronics workers  at  McDonnell  Douglas 
were  spending  time  laying  out  all  of  the 
tfny  parts  before  assembling  them.  The 
company  reclassified  the  jobs.  It  created 
a  category  of  "electricians  helper"  to  sort 
and  lay  out  the  parts.  It  then  went  into 
the  slums  (again  with  a  pre-employment 
training  program  first)  and  began  hiring 
the  unhirable.  Similar  ideas  were  applied 
to  metalworking — successfully.  McDon- 
nell Douglas  is  and  always  will  be  tough 
in  its  standards,  but  whereas  it  once  ac- 
cepted one  in  20  applicants,  it  is  now 
hiring  one  in  four.  As  in  Rochester,  it  is 
finding  in  the  slums  people  who  can  and 
want  to  be  put  to  good  work  in  steady 
jobs,  all  of  whom,  a  few  years  ago,  would 
have  been  turned  down  during  the  first 
interview. 

Cervantes,  in  an  article  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  for  Sept. -Oct.  1967,  re- 
ported that  more  than  25  employers  in 
St.  Louis  have  followed  suit  in  one  way 
or  another.  They  have  had  to  change 
most  of  their  standards  of  hiring  and 
training,  but  not,  he  says,  their  job-per- 
formance standards.  {Turn  page) 
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That  beats  the  compulsory  hiring  of 
the  unskilled  under  state  and  federal 
■■fair  employment"  laws.  (Job  perform- 
ance standards  have  been  lowered  dan- 
gerously, in  practice  at  least,  in  many 
firms  that  are  unwillingly  hiring  slum 
residents  under  legal  pressure.) 

Mayor  Cervantes'  article  makes  en- 
lightening reading  for  anyone  with  a 
special  interest  in  this  subject,  though  he 
makes  it  plain  that  the  surface  has  only 
been  scratched  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Laurens  (S.C.)  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Center  graduated  its  first  class  in 
1967.  The  Center  has  the  double  aim  of 
qualifying  the  unhirable  for  work  and 
upgrading  those  whose  limited  education 
stops  them  from  advancing  in  jobs  they 
already  have.  There  were  9U  in  the  lirst 
class.  Seventy-two  were  jobless  and  18 
were  minimally  employed.  Nineteen 
didn't  finish. 

Of  the  19  ■■drop-outs,"  four  got  jobs 
before  graduation,  three  were  out  medi- 
cally and  12  quit  showing  up. 

Seventy-one  finished,  mcluding  52 
who  had  been  jobless. 

Last  September,  48  of  the  52  were  on 
payrolls  and  one  had  gone  into  business 
for  himself.  The  48  on  payrolls  were 
averaging  $3,117.50  a  year,  up  from 
minus  (ie:  on  relief).  None  of  the  18 
who  already  had  jobs  had  been  pro- 
moted, but  it  was  too  soon  to  judge  what 
would  happen  to  them.  The  Laurens 
Center  is  a  joint  government-industry- 
community  experiment. 

In  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  industrial 
efforts  to  offer  jobs  in  the  very  worst  of 
the  slums.  It  is  Watts  Manufacturmg 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Aerojet- 
General  Corporation,  which  is  itself  a 
subsidiary  of  General  Tire  and  Rubber. 
Dan  A.  Kimball,  Aerojet's  executive 
committee  chairman,  bluntly  says  that 
the  Watts  Co.  is  no  sob-sister  approach 
to  the  slums.  The  company  was  lormed 
in  the  Watts  area  in  1966  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  jobs  there,  and  making 
a  profit. 

Watts  Manufacturing  Co.  started  in 
business  making  52-foot-long  tents  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Later  it 
branched  into  wooden  containers  and 
steel  components  for  conveyor  lines. 
Ninety  percent  of  its  employees  had  sel- 
dom had  more  than  odd-jobs,  and  up  to 
15%  were  virtually  illiterate.  The  com- 
pany trains  them  from  scratch  for  what- 
ever they  need  to  know. 

Starting  pay  is  $1.40  an  hour,  which 
soon  goes  automatically  to  $1.60.  Fur- 
ther raises  are  by  achievement.  Wages 
average  $2.08.  A  bonus  system  permits 
as  much  as  $3.50. 
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There  is  a  large  turnover,  most  of 
which  is  to  the  good.  With  what  they 
learn  at  the  Watts  Company,  many  em- 
ployees are  able  to  move  on  to  better 
jobs  elsewhere,  formerly  beyond  them. 
The  firm  has  plenty  to  take  their  place. 
As  soon  as  word  got  out  in  Watts  that 
it  meant  business,  it  had  5,000  applicants 
for  its  438  positions. 

The  company  makes  money.  The  pat- 
tern of  its  success  has  been  the  same  as 
in  other  small  successes  elsewhere.  The 
firm  tossed  out  its  former  middle-class 
standards,  adapted  its  personnel  rules 
and  training  programs  to  the  realities  of 
the  labor  force  available,  and  found  that 
it  could  make  a  go  of  it. 

In  Deer  Park,  near  Houston.  Tex.,  the 
Diamond  Alkali  Co.  took  a  similar  view 
of  the  slightly  different  problem  of  the 
■"underemployed. ■■  It  had  a  shortage  of 


need  for  people  to  perform  routine  tasks. 

The  20  went  "back  to  school"  in  the 
plant  in  a  test  program  to  give  them 
what  they'd  missed  educationally  while 
growing  up.  (And  all  67  employees  who 
were  in  the  same  boat  tried  to  get  in  on 
it.)  Nearly  the  entire  class  came  out  of 
the  15-week  course  qualified  to  move 
up  by  passing  the  standard  company  tests 
for  entrance  into  the  promotion  ranks. 
With  few  exceptions  they  have  moved 
into  skill-training  programs  or  into  bet- 
ter jobs.  Eight  of  them  passed  the  first 
test  when  the  course  still  had  five  weeks 
to  go.  As  a  result,  the  schooling  is  con- 
tinuing for  the  others  on  the  bottom. 

While  all  this  sounds  pretty  simple,  it 
is  both  revolutionary  and  important.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  there  are  20  million 
Americans  whose  education  is  below 
8th  grade,  70%  of  whom  work  in 
the  most  routine  jobs.  Even  those  jobs 
disappear  as  our  industrial  technology 


Undereducated  Negros,  living  in  the  shadow  of  Industry  that's 
crying  for  qualified  help,  reflect  a  nationwide  problem. 


help  for  the  better  jobs  it  had  to  offer, 
and  was  recruiting  to  fill  them  as  far 
away  as  100  miles.  Meanwhile,  in  its  own 
labor  force  there  were  workers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  with  no  chance  to 
move  up  because  they  lacked  the  mini- 
mum basics.  In  the  language  of  industry, 
they  had  once  had  "entry"'  requirements 
for  the  meanest  jobs.  But  they  were  un- 
fitted by  education  to  enter  the  "progres- 
sion ranks";  that  is,  jobs  that  lead  to 
promotion. 

In  an  experiment.  Diamond  Alkali  se- 
lected 20  men  on  its  payroll  whose  av- 
erage age  was  42  and  whose  reading  and 
arithmetic  level  was  about  3rd  grade. 
They  had  been  hired  before  1957,  when 
the  "entry"  level  was  raised  to  8th 
grade  because  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  firm's  work  and  a  shrinking 
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becomes  more  complex,  to  make  more 
unemployed  slum  fodder  of  those  who 
can't  move  with  the  technology. 

Back  when  our  slums  were  chiefly 
made  up  of  European  immigrants,  the 
country  offered  routine  jobs  in  the  mil- 
lions as  the  first  step  up  the  ladder  for 
the  strangers  on  our  shores.  There's  no 
comparison  today.  The  first  rung  has 
been  cut  off  the  ladder  by  the  shrinkage 
of  simple  jobs,  and  the  undereducated 
don't  have  long  enough  legs  to  start  on 
the  second  step. 

The  age  of  the  men  at  Diamond  Alkali 
shows  that  even  old  dogs  can  learn  new 
tricks,  and  that  they  want  to  if  someone 
will  teach  them.  Meanwhile,  the  colossal 
failure  of  our  educational  system  to  teach 
even  as  much  as  a,  b,  c  to  so  many  of 
our  youth  is  appalling. 


In  the  slums  themselves,  traditional 
American  schooling  is  in  a  very  real  trap. 
Like  welfare,  bad  education  is  self-per- 
petuating in  the  "ghettoes."  The  attitudes 
of  hostility,  apathy,  etc..  created  by  the 
existing  situation  are  transferred  from 
parent  to  child.  In  the  slum  schools,  the 
hostile  or  "maladjusted"  or  "disturbed" 
children  are  so  numerous  that  neither 
they  nor  the  rest  of  the  classes  which 
must  absorb  them  can  get  on  with  educa- 
tion. Teaching  seldom  gets  beyond  trying 
to  keep  order.  Outside  of  the  slums,  and 
in  the  politics  connected  with  slum  edu- 
cation, too  many  educators  and  educa- 
tion officials  tend  to  preserve  the  middle- 
class  concept  of  schools  and  apply  it  to 
the  slums,  where  it  doesn't  fit.  Thus  the 
slums  are  a  breeding  ground  of  more 
uneducated  children  to  take  the  places 
of  their  elders  tomorrow. 

We  have  all  long  been  concerned  that 
a  million  American  youths  are  dropping 
out  of  school  each  year,  but  the  situa- 


was  another  success.  Using  MIND's  spe- 
cial typing  course  at  the  bank,  the  girls 
qualified  themselves  for  jobs  there  as 
typists,  though  they'd  started  with  errors 
in  spelling,  word-meaning  and  arith- 
metic, and  some  had  not  been  able  to 
type  at  all.  Almost  in  passing,  a  NAM 
report  on  this  success  noted  that  the 
girls  were  graduates  of  a  Bronx  Iiigli 
school,  while  their  educational  level  in 
reading  and  arithmetic  was  about  8th 
grade.  Plainly,  we  have  more  to  worry 
about  than  drop-outs.  The  report  on  the 
bank's  adventure  in  hiring  the  unhira- 
ble  notes  laconically  that  "the  learning 
atmosphere  was  not  like  that  of  a  class- 
room." 

"The  factory  of  the  future  will  be- 
come the  most  effective  instrument  for 
education,"  suggests  A.  N.  McFarlane, 
board  chairman  of  Corn  Products  Co. 
If  the  appalling  collapse  of  elementary 
education  continues,  it  will  have  to  be. 

Corn  Products,  at  its  Summit.  111.. 


Welfare  is  a  prison  for  the  poor,  said  former  N.Y.  Commis- 
sioner Ginsberg.   Above,  welfare  applicants  in  Chicago. 


tion  is  far  worse  than  that.  In  some  of 
our  cities  the  educational  systems  have 
simply  surrendered  all  attempts  at  meet- 
ing standards.  The  Chemical  Bank  of 
New  York  recently  undertook  to  train 
a  group  of  girls,  from  among  the  so- 
called  "disadvantaged,"  to  be  typists. 
They  weren't  up  to  the  educational  level 
to  become  typists.  They  had  come 
through  the  New  York  school  system, 
where  the  teacher  who  wants  to  teach 
and  the  child  who  wants  to  learn  are  ob- 
structed by  the  distractions  of  the  "mal- 
adjusted." 

But  Charles  Adams  had  developed 
MIND,  an  industrial  teaching  system 
using  electronic  gear  in  which  each  stu- 
dent can  pace  himself  by  controlling  the 
teaching  equipment  which  contains  the 
lessons.  The  Chemical  Bank  program 


plant,  undertook  a  MIND  program,  laid 
out  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  to  upgrade  its  em- 
ployees. The  plant  couldn't  find  the 
skilled  help  it  needed,  while  90%  of  ap- 
plicants to  start  at  the  bottom  were  re- 
jected because  their  education  was  below 
the  bottom  standards.  The  firm  started 
with  38  employees  in  routine  jobs  who 
averaged  42  years  old  and  who  tested  at 
4th  to  5th  grade  educational  achieve- 
ment. Back  to  school  they  went  in  the 
factory  to  learn  grade-school  funda- 
mentals they'd  missed.  In  79  hours  class 
time  they  achieved  almost  the  equivalent 
of  three  years  of  school,  which  moved 
them  onto  the  track  for  training  in  more 
skilled  work.  One  graduate  quickly 
jumped  to  the  company's  grade  7  from 
its  grade  4  job  level.  "We  intend  to  con- 


tinue the  program,  sharing  our  experi- 
ences with  business,  industry  and  educa- 
tion" says  Board  Chairman  McFarlane. 

The  failures  of  public  education  are 
now  widely  recognized  as  prime  causes 
of  the  whole  complex  of  slums,  despair, 
violence,  crime  and  welfarism  in  an  era 
of  great  prosperity  for  the  better-edu- 
cated. It  is  that  recognition  that  is  caus- 
ing so  many  to  draw  a  bead  on  slum 
destruction  by  offering  the  poor  what 
they  missed  in  school.  Limited  successes 
(compared  to  the  size  of  the  problem) 
keep  proving  them  right. 

The  NAM'S  files  are  now  loaded  with 
these  successes.  They  haven't  been  simple 
or  easy,  or  grand  in  scale,  but  they've 
worked  where  all  else  has  failed. 

They've  involved  industry,  unions, 
whole  communities,  social  agencies,  vol- 
unteers, civic  and  church  groups,  school 
systems,  universities,  federal  projects  and 
federal  funds  in:  (1)  giving  the  adult 
poor  what  they  missed  in  school.  (2) 
keeping  the  young  in  school,  (3)  relating 
the  whole  to  jobs  and  personal  independ- 
ence and  (4)  overcoming  the  enormous 
psychological  barriers  that  too  many 
years  of  poverty  have  created. 

Almost  every  instance  cited  here  hap- 
pened in  industry,  but  was  made  to  work" 
only  by  teamwork  throughout  the  com- 
munities involved. 

Mayor  Cervantes  warns  corporations 
that  while  they  can,  should,  indeed  must 
enter  the  picture  on  a  larger  scale,  they 
must  not  rush  in,  but  should  lay  the 
groundwork  carefully.  But  if  they  do 
that,  they  will  find  answers  to  their  own 
employment  problems,  as  well  as  help 
on  all  sides,  including  public  funds  to 
help  pay  for  the  new  role  of  the  factory 
as  a  school. 

Leon  Woods,  general  manager  of  the 
Watts  Manufacturing  Co.,  echoes  the 
same  warning  and  the  same  encourage- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  the  STEP  division  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
is  putting  the  heat  on  more  of  its  mem- 
bers to  get  in  the  swim,  while  also  serv- 
ing as  a  "how  to"  counselor  and  a  clear- 
ing house  of  previous  experiences. 

These  experiences  include  industrial- 
community  programs  to: 

1.  Prevent  school  drop-outs  in  New- 
ark. N.J.;  Bedford,  Ohio;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Bay  Shore,  N.Y.,  and  Racine,  Wis. 

2.  Upgrade  employees  through  educa- 
tion (including  the  MIND  program)  at 
Campbells  Soup  and  at  Du  Pont  (where 
a  special  self-education  program  runs 
through  the  employee  ranks,  not  only  at 
the  crucial  bottom  level). 

3.  Create  new  industry  in  rural  areas 
of  unused  labor,  similar  to  the  Watts  ex- 
ample in  a  city.  Thus,  a  novel  new  lumber 
industry  in  Braxton  County,  W.  Va. — a 

{Continued  on  page  47) 
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By  DOROTHY  BRANT  WARNICK 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  of  your  telephone 
providing  you  with  all  kinds  of 
services  have  only  just  begun  to  be 
realized  in  recent  years.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  phone  as  a  source  of 
ready  information  of  value  to  you. 

In  San  Francisco  and  Detroit  you  can 
spell  out  1-o-s-t  d-o-g  on  your  dial  and 
get  a  read-out  from  the  local  Humane 
Society  of  the  latest  report  on  lost  and 
found  animals. 

In  Boston,  "Dial-a-bird,"  sponsored 
by  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society, 
furnishes  the  latest  bird  watchers'  sight- 
ings in  nearby  areas.  On  a  given  day,  if 
you  dial  the  listed  number  of  "Dial-a- 
bird"  you  may  hear  something  like: 
"This  is  the  voice  of  Audubon.  Peregrine 
falcons  were  seen  in  Allston,  and  at  the 
Prudential  Center  in  Boston.  A  tree  duck 
(really  news!)  was  seen  at  Straitsmouth, 
Rockport." 

This  service  has  been  going  on  since 
1954.  Although  it  restricts  its  reports  to 
Massachusetts,  calls  have  come  from 
bird  watchers  across  the  country. 

Private  subscription  services  making 
a  phone  an  encyclopedia  come  and  go 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  gen- 
eral pattern  is  that  a  subscriber,  for  so 
much  a  year,  can  make  a  certain  num- 
ber of  calls  seeking  information  on  just 
anything.  He  may  ask:  "Who  built  the 
Sphinx?"  or  "What  was  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  of  Britain  in  1958?"  or 
"When  was  the  first  Kentucky  Derby?" 
If  the  service  can  find  the  answer  quickly 
from  a  stack  of  reference  books,  you 
might  get  it  immediately.  If  it  takes 
longer,  they'll  call  you  back. 
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some  cities  you  can  dial  recipes. 
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Because  of  the  subscription 
^/l I     charge,  this  kind  of  service  has  ap- 
pealed not  so  much  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  to  businesses  in  need  of  quick  in- 
formation all  day  long,  such  as  pub- 
lishers. 

These  are  various  examples  of  tele- 
phone services  offering  information  that 
is  wanted  by  so  few  people  that  TV, 
radio  and  newspapers  either  ignore  it  or 
don't  give  the  detail  desired.  Particularly 
in  the  last  ten  years,  phone  services  of 
this  type  have  burgeoned.  A  great  deal 
of  the  emphasis  has  been  on  helping  peo- 
ple who  are  in  a  particular  kind  of  trou- 
ble. 

One  of  the  earliest  was  the  now-fa- 
miliar taped  telephone  religious  message. 
Of  the  13  "Dial-a"  listings  in  the  Man- 
hattan phone  book,  two  are  "Dial-a- 
prayer"  and  "Dial-a-sermon."  Call  the 
number  opposite  either  one  and  you  will 
hear  a  prayer  or  a  sermon.  A  New  York 
gravestone  dealer  has  testified  to  the  real 
need  of  such  services.  His  phone  number 
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coincides  with  seven  of  the  letters  in  the 
words  "Dial-a-prayer."  He  has  received 
numerous  calls  for  religious  solace  from 
people  who  mistakenly  thought  they 
should  dial  some  combination  of  those 
letters  instead  of  the  number  listed  for 
"Dial-a-prayer."  Their  need  for  solace 
deeply  moved  him.  Instead  of  being  an- 
noyed by  the  calls,  he  has  said  that  he 
was  sorely  troubled  by  his  inability  to 
help  them. 

Churches  and  other  organizations 
across  the  country  now  provide  prayers 
by  telephone,  and  nobody  knows  how  it 
started.  One  story  is  that  back  in  the 
1930's  a  Negro  preacher  in  Harlem 
would  give  impromptu  sermons  on  the 
phone  to  anyone  who  called.  His  ser- 
mons were  so  colorful  and  fascinating 
that  they  became  famous.  Many  New 
Yorkers  would  leave  cryptic  notes  for 
their  friends  to  call  the  number  of  the 
Harlem  church  as  if  it  were  a  business 
call.  What  followed  would  be  in  this  pat- 
tern: 


"I  have  a  message  to  call  this  num- 
ber." 

"Yes,  friend,  and  I  have  a  message  for 
you,"  the  preacher  would  answer  as  he 
launched  into  his  impromptu  sermon. 
According  to  this  version,  it  was  the  fame 
and  popularity  of  these  sermons  that 
fathered  today's  organized  offerings  of 
taped  religious  messages  by  phone.  They, 
in  turn,  led  to  other  telephone  services 
for  people  in  various  kinds  of  trouble. 

Two  distinctive  types  of  them  have 
evolved : 

( 1 )  Services  by  organizations  whose 
purpose  is  purely  to  help.  Thus  smokers 
trying  to  kick  the  habit  can  get  telephone 
encouragement  in  both  San  Francisco 
and  Denver.  Denver's  Porter  Memorial 


INFORMATION 


is  just  a  phone  call  away 


You  can  get  no  end  of  info  by  phone  if  you  know  the  number  to  dial. 


Hospital  Health  Information  Center  will 
not  only  soothe  the  frazzled  nerves  of 
ex-smokers  fighting  temptation,  but  will 
give  advice  to  problem  drinkers  and  the 
overweight.  "Don't  cheat,"  one  dieting 
message  admonishes,  "every  little  calorie 
counts." 

(2)  Services  by  advertisers  who  offer 
help  as  part  of  a  sales  approach.  In  New 
York,  for  some  time,  if  you  couldn't  get 
to  sleep  after  going  to  bed,  you  could 
pick  up  the  phone  and  call  the  "Lullaby 
Lady."  In  a  soothing  voice  she  might 
say:  "I'm  sorry  you  can't  sleep.  Let  me 
suggest  three  of  the  best  sleep  coaxers." 
After  suggesting  a  warm  bath,  turning 
on  some  quiet  music,  or  getting  someone 
to  rub  your  back,  she  would  add  that 
"best  of  all"  you  should  rush  over  tomor- 
row and  buy  So-and-So's  brand  mattress. 

The  variety  of  telephone  services  of 
these  two  kinds  is  now  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Two  notable  phone  services  among 
those  limited  to  doctors  only  are 
Telemed  and  Medic-Alert.  Telemed,  on 
an  unlisted  number,  will  bring  your  doc- 
tor news  of  drugs,  surgery  and  various 
medical  techniques.  Medic-Alert,  in  Tur- 
lock,  Calif.,  has  as  its  main  mission  to 
provide  warning  bracelets  for  people 


with  special  medical  problems.  Con- 
nected with  it  is  a  physician's  telephone 
service  that  works  as  follows: 

A  man  wearing  a  Medic-Alert  brace- 
let collapses  unconscious  on  the  streets 


of  Denver,  St.  Louis  or  even  New  Delhi, 
India.  The  first  doctor  on  the  scene  is 
warned  by  the  bracelet  that  the  victim 
has  a  special  medical  problem.  If  it's 
diabetes,  perhaps  the  doctor  is  satisfied 


Bird  watchers  can  dial  the  latest  sightings  in  Massachusetts. 
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CONTINUED 


Information  is  just  a  phone  call  away 


that  he  knows  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  But  if  he's  not,  he  can  phone  col- 
lect to  Medic-Alert  from  any  part  of  the 
worldwide  phone  system,  at  any  hour  of 
the  day,  and  get  a  detailed  reading  of 
the  patient's  medical  record.  The  num- 
ber to  call  is  on  the  bracelet. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  about 
telephone  information  is  the  slowness 
with  which  it  has  been  realized  that  it 
needn't  be  limited  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  a  few  people.  It  could  compete 
in  fields  covered  by  the  press,  radio  and 
TV.  The  fact  was  proved  more  than  30 
years  ago.  For  instance,  every  daily  news 


at  7:37,  at  your  convenience,  you  dialed 
the  weather  report  on  your  phone. 

The  telephone  weather  reports  go  back 
almost  40  years.  They  were  the  third 
major  source  of  information  that  most 
people  could  get  by  phone.  The  first  was 
the  telephone  numbers  of  other  people. 
The  second  was  the  hour  of  the  day, 
which  the  old-time  operators  cheerfully 
gave,  back  when  you  addressed  them  as 
"Hello,  Central." 

According  to  quite  a  few  old  hands, 
the  phone  companies  got  into  weather 
reports  following  a  sort  of  crisis  on  Wall 
Street  when  dial  phones  were  just  coming 


it  has  served  tne  public  with  unedited 
recorded  weather  reports  that  are  pro- 
vided at  regular  intervals  by  the  Weather 
Bureau.  They  were  so  popular  and  profit- 
able that  they  were  soon  made  available 
by  other  phone  companies  throughout 
most  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  success  of 
time  and  weather  reports  by  phone  for 
decades,  other  phone  services  that  paral- 
lel what  the  news  media  offer  had  barely 
been  attempted  in  this  country  until  a 
few  months  ago.  True,  there  have  been 
minor  ones,  such  things  as  inning-by- 
inning  World  Series  scores  added  to  tele- 
phone announcements  of  the  time  of  day. 
In  New  York  City,  even  this  service  was 
performed  by  a  newspaper,  the  Daily 
News,  on  a  special  number  of  its  own, 


Tips  on  Alpine  climbing  are  available  by  phone  in  Vienna.   Fitful  sleepers  could  once  dial  the  "Lullaby  Lady"  in  New  York. 


medium  gives  the  weather,  while  radio 
and  TV  regularly  give  the  time  of  day — 
for  free.  Yet  today  the  nation's  telephone 
systems  collect  tolls  on  something  like 
36  million  weather  and  time  calls  a  day. 
Why  do  people  pay  the  telephone  com- 
panies for  information  that's  free  on  the 
air  and  in  the  press? 

Every  citizen  knows  why.  On  the 
phone  you  can  get  these  reports  when 
you  want  them.  Your  TV  gives  the 
weather  at  7  a.m.  But  you  are  shaving. 
It  gives  it  again  at  7:30.  Your  wife  has 
the  blender  on.  Over  breakfast  you  sit 
through  six  commercials,  two  interviews 
with  hippies  and  three  with  authors  plug 
ging  their  books,  all  the  while  squirming 
for  word  on  whether  you  should  carry 
your  raincoat  to  work.  You  are  actually 
getting  on  the  bus  when  the  TV  back 
home  finishes  with  "this  important  mes- 
sage about  a  new  hair  lotion"  and  comes 
again  to  "and  now  the  weather."  But  you 
have  your  raincoat  on  your  arm  because 
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in.  The  U.S.  Weather  Bureau's  New 
York  office,  then  located  in  the  Whitehall 
Building  in  the  financial  district,  started 
giving  weather  forecasts  in  the  late 
1920's  to  anyone  who  would  call  in.  It 
used  seven  incoming  lines.  Once  the 
word  got  around,  this  service  was  so 
popular  that,  especially  when  bad 
weather  threatened,  incoming  calls  vastly 
exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  seven 
Weather  Bureau  lines  to  handle  them. 

The  automatic  dial  equipment  shunted 
the  excess  calls  into  hold  positions  that 
periodically  tied  up  the  whole  Whitehall 
phone  exchange.  Brokers  couldn't  send 
or  receive  calls  from  their  clients,  nor 
reach  their  men  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  with  their  buy  and  sell  orders. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  urged 
the  Weather  Bureau  to  install  more  lines, 
but  the  Bureau  felt  it  couldn't  justify 
them  on  its  government  budget.  So  the 
phone  company  took  over  the  service 
and  added  lines  as  needed.  Ever  since, 
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until  the  phone  company  took  it  over. 

But  in  the  middle  of  1967  Tom  Costi- 
gan,  an  old  newsman,  a  former  CBS 
news-bureau  manager  and  a  one-time 
Voice  of  America  broadcaster,  launched 
News-Phone  in  New  York.  If  you  dial 
422-6000  (area  code  212)  between  9 
a.m.  and  6  p.m.  daily,  you  will  hear  the 
latest  news  summary.  When  he's  done 
with  the  6  p.m.  news,  Costigan  doesn't 
sign  ofl".  He  switches  on  a  closing  stock 
market  report  that  repeats  all  night.  Cos- 
tigan's  news  specializes  in  good  taste, 
good  tone,  high  information  content  and 
high-value  information.  As  with  radio 
and  TV,  he  relies  on  sponsors  with  com- 
mercial announcements.  But  he  avoids 
the  obnoxious  ones  and  seeks  sponsors 
with  short  and  dignified  plugs. 

Like  many  phone  information  serv- 
ices, one  of  Costigan's  chief  problems 
is  getting  his  phone  number  to  those  who 
want  his  services.  If  he  clears  that  hurdle, 
he  feels  confident  on  the  basis  of  his  first 


three  months  experience  that  News- 
Phone  will  be  a  success.  A  one-inch  ad 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  brought  more 
than  20,000  calls  in  one  day.  His  main 
appeal,  he  feels,  isn't  competitive  with 
radio  or  TV.  He  goes  for  the  daylight 
hours  when  working  people  are  near 
phones  but  away  from  their  sets. 

Undoubtedly,  if  there  were  more 
chance  that  a  person  who  needs  infor- 
mation might  know  the  phone  number 
to  call,  these  services  would  multiply 
even  faster.  What  is  amazing  is  that  they 
are  multiplying  rapidly  now,  and  many 
of  them  are  occupied  full  time  in  spite 
of  that  difficulty.  Emotional  or  family 
problems  keep  volunteers  busy  on  a  24- 
hour  schedule  on  "Help  Line,"  spon- 
sored by  the  Los  Angeles  Baptist  City 


are  made  to  learn  where  the  caller  is, 
so  help  can  be  rushed  to  him.  Los  An- 
geles has  its  Society  of  Clinical  Psycholo- 
gists to  help  in  emotional  crises. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  offers 
information  on  spotting  early  cancer 
symptoms  in  its  "Dial-a-life"  service 
provided  in  many  cities. 

Educational  and  self-help  messages 
abound  throughout  the  nation.  In  Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio,  the  local  school  system 
promotes  its  "Dial-an-educator"  pro- 
gram, which  gives  the  public  the  oppor- 
tunity to  line  up  any  one  of  a  long  list 
of  educators  who  may  be  speakers  for 
civic,  service,  business,  religious  or  other 
organizations. 

In  the  nation's  capital,  approximately 
150,000  people  a  year  phone  "Dial-a- 


In  San  Diego,  a  sportsman's  fishing  as- 
sociation tells  anglers  where  the  fishing 
is  best;  in  New  Haven,  a  recording  called 
the  "Hot  Line  to  Culture"  gives  a  cal- 
endar of  events;  and  in  the  Chicago  area, 
gardeners  can  get  help  from  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
on  planting,  pruning  and  cure-alls  for 
weeds  and  insects. 

"Dial-a-story,"  sponsored  by  the 
Moody  Church  in  Chicago,  invites  chil- 
dren to  dial  to  hear  stories  about  the 
Bible,  missionaries  or  tales  of  some  per- 
son who  has  been  of  service  to  humanity, 
such  as  Helen  Keller.  At  the  end  of  each 
story  the  children  are  given  another 
number  to  call  for  a  Bible  lesson  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  service  is  enor- 
mously popular  and  its  three  telephones 


Some  museums  find  taped  information  an  improvement  over  the  old  system,  while  politicians  give  speeches  that  are  dialable. 


Mission.  No  caller  is  turned  away.  Al- 
coholics, drug  addicts  and  unwed 
mothers  are  some  of  the  troubled  who 
have  sought  its  help. 

Philadelphia  has  a  poison  information 
center  whose  phones  are  manned  by 
toxicologists  ready  to  call  out  the  proper 
antidote  when  toxic  fluids  or  foods  have 
been  swallowed,  either  by  accident  or 
intent.  An  ambulance  is  dispatched  im- 
mediately and  a  hospital  is  alerted. 

In  Seattle,  an  emotionally  upset  per- 
son with  thought  of  suicide  can  turn  to 
the  telephone  and  reach  the  Seattle  Crisis 
Center,  where  capable  volunteers  will  do 
their  utmost  to  calm  the  caller  and  avert 
any  rash  actions. 

Philadelphia's  Mental  Health  Clinic, 
Boston's  Rescue,  Inc.,  similar  centers  in 
Dallas,  Miami,  Tulsa  and  other  cities 
also  have  suicide  prevention  organiza- 
tions which  put  callers  in  touch  with  a 
psychiatrist  or  volunteer  worker  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night.  Attempts,  too, 


satellite"  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
This  keeps  over  400  callers  a  day  in- 
formed on  all  United  States,  Russian  and 
French  satellites  that  are  currently  whirl- 
ing around  the  heavens.  Recently,  when 
a  caller  dialed  the  number,  he  learned, 
"As  of  this  morning,  there  were  1,220 
man-made  objects  reported  in  space," 
and  he  was  informed  about  the  positions 
of  Venus,  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars. 

With  the  Satellite  service  well  estab- 
lished, the  Institution  added  "Dial-a-mu- 
seum"  last  year,  with  the  animated  voice 
of  Sylvia  DeBaun  announcing  the  high- 
lights on  current  events,  lectures,  special 
exhibits,  together  with  their  location  and 
duration  at  the  Smithsonian. 

Also  in  Washington,  investors  can  get 
the  latest  stock  market  reports,  and,  in 
New  York,  there  was  "Dial-a-child," 
where  would-be  foster  parents  could  hear 
information  on  how  to  go  about  taking 
a  child  into  their  homes. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    JACK  RUGE 
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receive  an  average  of  2,800  calls  a  week. 

How  do  so  many  people  learn  about 
them? 

How  do  any  of  the  right  people — for 
instance  those  contemplating  suicide — ■ 
know  enough  to  call  a  service  that  may 
help  them?  Or  how  to  look  it  up  in  the 
phone  book?  Plainly,  most  do  not.  Just 
as  plainly,  by  one  means  or  another, 
enough  do  to  keep  justifying  the  service. 
Advertising,  word  of  mouth  and  public- 
service  radio  and  TV  announcements 
seem  to  alert  enough  of  the  public. 

Many  telephone  executives  have  con- 
sidered a  separate  phone-book  listing  of 
numbers  that  will  give  special  messages 
when  dialed.  Two  interrelated  problems 
stand  in  the  way.  Many  of  the  services 
are  commercial  in  one  way  or  another. 
Among  them,  especially,  are  a  considera- 
ble number  that  are  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow.  If  you  called  "Dial-a-disc"  in 
New  York  last  December  to  hear  a  re- 
cording of  a  popular  record,  you'd  have 
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Information  is  just 

found  that  it  was  at  least  temporarily  out 
of  business.  Many  "Dial-a-discs"  here 
have  offered  a  free  telephone  earful  of 
a  hot  record,  as  a  way  of  plugging  it. 
But  they  are  tied  to  advertising  cam- 
paigns for  limited  periods.  Then  the 
ads  and  the  recording,  if  not  the  number, 
are  withdrawn.  Many  other  commercial 
ventures  offer  free  phone  information 
advertised  in  the  news  media  for  a  lim- 
ited period  only. 

A  listing  of  "information  services" 
once  a  year  in  a  phone  book  would 
not  be  up  to  date,  and  much  of  it 
would  quickly  be  out  of  date.  Nor  can 
the  "helpful"  services  be  listed  and  the 
"commercial"  be  omitted.  The  borderline 
between  the  purely  commercial  and  the 
purely  helpful  isn't  clear  enough  to  draw 
a  line  between  them,  without  inviting 
more  headaches  than  might  be  cured. 
Thus  in  cities  where  businessmen  can 
'"Dial-a-secretary"  (and  they  can),  the 
service  is  helpful  to  the  man  who  needs 
it,  while  on  the  other  end  it  is  com- 
mercial— and  that's  often  the  case. 

The  best  answer  to  date  is  found  by 
those  services  that  list  themselves  under 
"Dial-a"  in  the  phone  book.  But  it  is  so 
far  from  a  solution  that  you  won't  find 
most  of  them  that  way.  If  someone  has 
felt  it  appropriate  to  list  "Dial-a-suicide- 
prevention-agency"  in  any  phone  book, 
it  has  escaped  our  attention. 

THE  "Dial-a"  listings  are  often  dom- 
inated by  commercial  enterprises  that 
are  not  basically  information  services. 
"Dial-a-car"  leads  the  listing  in  many 
phone  books.  A  call  to  one  of  them  as 
these  words  were  written  revealed  first 
that  it  was  an  auto  rental  agency,  as  it 
seemed,  and  dialing  it  was  basically  no 
different  from  dialing  Avis.  Second,  it 
had  moved  from  the  premises  since  the 
listing.  Such  firms  have  every  right  to 
use  the  name  "Dial-a"  even  though  they 
destroy  its  meaning  as  a  source  of  spe- 
cial telephone  information. 

"Dial-a-model"  in  New  York  will 
bring  you  a  warm  voice  telling  you  that 
for  a  fee  it  will  provide  nude  models  for 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

"Dial-a-gift"  in  New  York  produced 
confusion  when  dialed  recently.  The 
caller  ended  up  with  the  Austrian  mission 
to  the  U.N.,  which  said  that  it  had  been 
getting  quite  a  few  calls  for  "Dial-a-gift" 
and  would  like  to  know  why. 

Yet  even  though  it  isn't  easy  for  most 
people  to  know  what  phone  services 
exist,  they  continue  to  increase.  A 
number  in  New  York  City  ticks  off  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken  by  couples 
applying  for  a  marriage  license.  In  Cleve- 
land, the  "Dinner  Bell"  will  give  a  differ- 
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a  phone  call  away 

ent  recipe  each  day.  A  line  called 
"Dial-'n'-Dine,"  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Columbus  and  Cleveland  (and  soon  in 
several  other  cities),  will  give  a  caller 
information  about  area  restaurants,  from 
prices  to  parking.  Still  another  restaurant 
gets  in  its  plug  by  supplying  a  number 
for  "Dial-a-saint,"  which  relates  the  re- 
corded life  of  the  saint  whose  feast  is 
being  celebrated  that  day. 

Hard  of  hearing  tests  are  conducted 
by  phone  in  at  least  one  city.  A  caller 
can  listen  to  a  series  of  tones  to  help 
determine  whether  medical  aid  for  hear- 
ing loss  may  be  necessary.  But  this  one 
is  not  popular  with  doctors  nor  the  phone 
companies.  The  pitch  and  intensity  of 
sounds  can  vary  with  transmission,  re- 
sulting in  a  false  test.  Simply  a  bad  con- 
nection, an  A.T.  &  T.  official  points  out, 
could  cause  misleading  results.  For  simi- 
lar reasons,  services  which  have  been 
available  in  Europe  to  give  musicians  a 
true  tone  for  tuning  their  instruments  are 
not  necessarily  reliable. 

POLITICIANS  have  set  up  numbers  you 
could  dial  to  hear  their  views  on  why 
you  should  vote  for  them.  Pennsylvania's 
Gov.  Raymond  Shafer  set  up  a  phone 
number  in  Harrisburg  over  which  you 
could  hear  his  recorded  rundown  on 
pending  legislation. 

Anyone  with  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
can  have  a  recorded  announcement  de- 
vice installed  by  his  phone  company  for 
rates  starting  at  $9  a  month  and  going 
higher,  according  to:  (a)  how  many 
calls  it  will  handle  at  once,  (b)  the  time 
of  one  transmission  (30  seconds  to  three 
minutes),  and  (c)  whether  or  not  it  has 
a  device  for  counting  the  calls.  It  is  sim- 
ple in  appearance,  being  a  gray,  metal 
box  with  a  few  buttons  and  a  phone  on 
it. 

The  United  States,  for  all  this,  is  not 
the  front  runner  in  offering  unique  tele- 
phone services.  Sweden's  phone  system 
will  provide  "Dial-a-furnace."  One  who 
is  about  to  leave  for  his  country  cottage 
can  dial  its  number,  let  it  ring  a  prede- 
termined number  of  times,  then  hang 
up.  The  coded  rings  turn  on  the  heat  in 
the  cottage  so  it'll  be  warm  when  the 
owner  arrives.  Among  other  European 
phone  services  are:  help  with  crossword 
puzzles,  and  news  in  three  different  lan- 
guages in  Switzerland;  services  in  Vienna 
such  as  mountain  climbing  and  hiking 
tips;  the  reading  of  humorous  Austrian 
literature;  dictation  practice  for  secre- 
taries; miscellaneous  information  for  stu- 
dents, such  as  geographical  facts;  and 
children's  stories  told  by  "Aunt  Fairy 
Tale,"  who  will  sometimes  throw  in  a 
lullaby. 
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The  use  of  "Dial-a-disc"  in  America 
to  plug  the  sale  of  records  departs  from 
the  motive  for  "Dial-a-disc"  in  Britain. 
There  it  simply  aims  to  increase  phone 
revenues  for  the  post  office  (which  op- 
erates the  phones  in  Britain). 

The  service  was  started  in  Leeds  in 
December  1 966.  For  the  cost  of  one  local 
call,  a  listener  hears  a  six-minute  musi- 
cal recording  that  is  changed  each  day. 
It  plays  only  during  the  slack,  night 
hours  when  more  toll  calls  are  desired 
to  boost  revenues.  Its  popularity  quickly 
led  to  a  duplicate  service  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  last  May.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  the  estimated  added  revenue  stood 
at  about  $2.8  million. 

The  phone  service  in  Britain  offers  far 
more  information  than  our  telephone 
companies  provide  in  projects  of  their 
own.  Besides  the  familiar  time  and 
weather,  regular  British  phone  services 
report  road  conditions,  provide  recipes, 
give  cricket  scores.  Schedules  of  public 
events  can  be  dialed  in  several  languages. 

Telephone  services  have  their  oddities, 
problems  and  potentials  for  nuisance. 
When  the  New  York  Daily  News  carried 
a  story  on  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
"Dial-a-satellite"  in  1964,  it  published 
the  phone  number  without  the  Washing- 
ton area  code.  A  Brooklyn  woman 
owned  that  number  in  New  York.  She 
was  almost  jangled  out  of  her  wits  by 
New  York  dialers,  many  of  whom  were 
annoyed  when  she  told  them  she  didn't 
know  what  they  were  talking  about.  It 
is  a  common  observation  that  some  peo- 
ple lose  all  their  manners  on  the  tele- 
phone and  resort  to  rudeness  they  would 
never  employ  face-to-face.  She  got  the 
full  brunt  of  such  ill-breeding.  "The 
phone  rang  twice  a  minute,  day  and 
night,"  she  moaned.  "I  nearly  went 
crazy.  Some  of  them  used  terrible  lan- 
guage." 

SIMILAR  disaster  can  occur  to  a  whole 
phone  exchange  if  for  any  reason  a 
phone  number  becomes  much  more  pop- 
ular than  anticipated.  One  exchange  was 
temporarily  blocked  by  incoming  calls 
several  years  ago  when  a  movie  promo- 
tion advertised  that  you  could  dial  a  fa- 
mous actor  on  this  number  right  here. 
A  flood  of  calls  poured  in  to  hear  the 
actor's  taped  voice  drawl  out  how  nice 
it  was  for  you  to  call  and  why  don't  you 
drop  down  to  see  my  latest  picture,  now 
playing  at  Such-and-Such  Theater?  The 
carnage  back  at  the  phone  exchange  was 
awful  as  the  calls  blocked  normal  traffic. 

Such  possibilities  are  a  constant  phone 
company  nightmare,  and  they  go  way 
back  before  modern  times.  Some  num- 
bers become  too  popular  simply  by  word 
of  mouth.  In  the  old  days,  in  New  York, 
both  a  fertilizer  company  and  a  cheap 
Bowery  movie  house  regularly  answered 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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FORT  DAVIS- 
Guardian  of  West  Texas 


Adobe  ruin  (foreground)  and  restored  Officer's  Row  (background),  at  Fort  Davis,  Tex.,  a  Soutiiwestern  frontier  fort  of  1850's. 


(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

PERHAPS  NO  OTHER  early  frontier 
fort  still  has  as  many  of  its  original 
structures  as  the  National  Historic  Site 
of  Fort  Davis,  175  miles  east  of  El  Paso 
in  the  Davis  Mountains  of  Texas. 


Today,  more  than  20  of  the  original 
60-odd  stone  and  adobe  buildings  re- 
main on  the  447  acres  of  the  site,  includ- 
ing Officers'  Row,  the  barracks  and  hos- 
pital. Some  of  the  buildings  have  been 
rebuilt,  some  partially  restored.  The 
ruins  of  the  chapel  and  other  buildings 
stand  stark  against  the  sky. 

Fort  Davis  was  a  mihtary  post  from 
1854  until  1891.  Both  infantry  and  cav- 
alry regiments  were  stationed  at  the  post, 
which  at  times  had  a  complement  of  as 
many  as  600  men.  It  stood  guard  against 
Indian  raids  on  the  San  Antonio-El  Paso 
road,  along  which  mail  carriers,  freight 
wagons,  and,  after  1849,  as  many  as 


3,000  gold-seekers  per  year  traveled  en 
route  to  California.  Mescalero  Apaches, 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  swept  in  to  raid 
wagon  trains  as  late  as  1881. 

Between  1857  and  1860  about  25 
camels  were  used  to  carry  supplies  from 
the  fort  to  detachments  in  the  field. 
Camels  for  army-transport  use  was  a 
project  sponsored  by  Sec'y  of  War  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  for  whom  the  fort  and  the 
surrounding  mountains  were  named. 
Officers  at  Fort  Davis  generally  liked 
these  tireless  animals  which  needed  little 
water  and  were  apparently  easily  hand- 
led. (At  some  other  posts  where  they 
were  used,  men  in  charge  of  them  were 
less  enthusiastic.) 

After  the  Civil  War,  anything  con- 
nected with  Davis'  name  was  discredited 
and  the  camels  were  sold  at  auction  or 
turned  loose.  There  v/ere  reports  of  wild 
camels  in  the  southwest  for  many  years. 


Chief  Signal  Officer  Albert  J.  Myer, 
the  "father  of  the  Signal  Corps,"  served 
at  Fort  Davis  during  1855,  and  his  new 


and  improved  signal  system,  using 
torches,  rockets  and  lights  by  night,  and 
flags  by  day,  was  no  doubt  derived  at 
least  in  part  from  watching  Indians  use 
smoke  and  fire  to  signal  messages. 

There  is  a  good  museum  at  the  his- 
torical site,  films  on  the  history  of  the 
area  and  a  traditional  retreat  ceremony 
with  sound  elfects  most  summer  after- 
noons and  weekends  in  winter. 

About  17  miles  west  of  Fort  Davis  is 
the  W.  J.  McDonald  Observatory  with 
its  82-inch  reflecting  telescope.  Visitor 
privileges  are  limited.  About  125  miles 
south  is  spectacular  Big  Bend  National 
Park  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  between 
Fort  Davis  and  Big  Bend  is  magnificent 
mountain  and  desert  scenery. 

1968  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

The  town  of  Fort  Davis,  near  the  historic  site, 
has  a  population  of  1,080  and  offers  limited 
accommodations  and  food.  In  Alpine,  26  mi. 
southeast:  Very  Good — Bien  Venido,  809  E. 
Holland  St.,  7  blks  east  on  U.S.  67.  U.S.  90.  38 
A/C  rooms,  pool.  Cafe.  (915)  TE  7-4454.  Good- 
Antelope  Lodge,  1  mi.  west  on  U.S.  67,  90.  30 
A/C  rooms.  (915)  TE  7-2641.  (Alpine  has  other 
good  accommodations;  so  has  Marfa,  21  mi. 
southwest  of  Fort  Davis-  Consult  MOBIL 
TRAVEL  GUIDE  to  the  Southwest  and  South 
Central  Area) . 

Your  appreciation  of  any  historic  area 
is  greatly  enriched  if  you  read  about 
it  first.  "Fort  Davis  National  Historic 
Site,  Texas,"  by  Robert  M.  Utley,  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Historical  Handbook 
No.  38,  is  an  excellent  62-page  sum- 
mary of  the  Fort  Davis  story  which  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  in  Washington  for  30^. 
Ask  your  librarian  for  other  references. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question... » 

SHOULD  THE  U.S.  LIMIT 


The  existing  trade  policies  of  the  United  States  are 
'  contributing  to  the  gradual  decline  of  important 
segments  of  our  nation's  industry. 

The  wage  scale  in  the  United  States  runs  from  double 
to  six  or  seven  times  the  cost  of  labor  in  foreign  com- 
petitive nations.  Thus,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  our 
industries,  particularly  those  that  are  labor  intensive, 
are  having  difficulty  in  competing  with  imports. 

In  textiles  alone,  the  hourly  wage  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  $2.02.  Compare  this  with  in  West  Ger- 
many; 55(-  in  Italy;  39(''  in  Japan,  or  21^  in  Colombia. 

Since  1961,  imports  of  cotton  textiles  have  more  than 
doubled,  while  imports  of  man-made  fiber  products 
have  increased  by  726' <  ■ 

In  steel  producing  industries  abroad,  a  similar  situa- 
tion prevails.  Japanese  hourly  employment  costs  in 
1966  were  $3.53  an  hour  below  those  in  the  United 
States.  Steel  imports  last  year  were  nearly  dVz  times 
as  great  as  they  were  in  1961. 

Import  protection  or  a  limitation  on  the  import  of 
competitive  products  would  assure  that  our  workers 
could  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor. 

In  many  cases,  our  industries  are  competing  against 
imports  from  foreign  industries  which  are  aided  by 
their  governments  through  subsidy  and  other  measures 
to  protect  and  strengthen  their  own  industry  and  en- 
courage exports. 

An  even  more  practical  reason  for  limiting"  imports 
is  that  if  we  become  dependent  upon  imports  for  many 
products,  our  sources  of  supply  could  well  be  cut  oflf 
during  times  of  national  emergency  or  world  tension. 
We  should  profit  from  the  bitter  lesson  learned  in  the 
early  days  of  World  War  2  when  the  vast  supplies  of 
rubber,  oil  and  other  products  imported  from  South- 


Rep.  E.  Ross  Adair  (R-lnd.) 

4th  District 


east  Asia  were  no  longer 
available  to  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  argued  that 
we  can  compensate  for  in- 
creased imports  by  in- 
creasing our  exports.  This 
is  not  practical  because 
many  nations  discriminate 
against  our  exports.  In 
textiles,  for  example,  about 
50  nations  virtually  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of 
American  textiles  and  an- 
other 20  nations  have  tariffs  so  high  as  to  effectively 
shut  off  these  markets. 

Advocates  of  a  free  trade  policy  fear  that  import 
quotas  would  hamper  our  trade  with  other  countries 
and  bring  about  retaliation.  The  quotas  that  are  ad- 
vocated in  pending  legislation  do  not  call  for  severe 
cutbacks  in  imports.  Imports  would  continue,  often  at 
present  levels,  and  even  increase  as  the  American 
market  expands.  Most  important,  however,  import 
growth  is  limited  to  domestic  demand.  Such  curbs  on 
imports  would  not  bring  retaliation  because  foreign 
nations  can  be  compensated  with  other  trade  conces- 
sions. Import  controls  in  effect  in  recent  years  have  not 
produced  reprisal  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
quotas  based  upon  the  recent  history  of  import  levels 
will  hamper  our  world  trade. 


If  you  wish  to  (et  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  bi] 
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IMPORTS  OF  COMPETITIVE  PRODUCTS? 


"NO" 


Rep.  Donald  M.  Fraser 
(D-Minn.) 

5th  District 


It  IS  IN  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  as  a 
whole — consumers  as  well 
as  producers,  farmers  as 
well  as  businessmen  and 
workers — to  keep  our 
markets  as  open  as  possible 
to  competitive  imports. 

If  we  expect  to  sell  to 
other  people,  we  must  also 
buy  from  them.  Three  mil- 
lion Americans  make  their 
living  from  exports.  They 
provide  our  farmers  with 
17^  out  of  every  dollar  of  their  cash  receipts. 

The  surplus  of  America's  exports  over  its  imports  is 
the  biggest  plus  item  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

Some  imports  provide  basic  necessities  at  prices  that 
Americans  with  limited  incomes  can  afford  to  pay. 
Others — such  as  those  on  the  "gourmet"  shelves  in  our 
supermarkets — add  variety  to  everyday  life. 

American  producers  often  meet  the  challenge  of  im- 
ports with  new  competitive  products  of  their  own,  as 
Detroit  did  with  compact  cars. 

Imports  have  certainly  not  hurt  the  American 
economy.  Our  gross  national  product  has  been  setting 
new  records  each  month.  Unemployment  has  been 
under  4%  most  of  this  year — a  long-time  low. 

Indeed,  the  chief  danger  to  our  economic  well-being 
comes  from  the  inflationary  forces  which  have  been 
gathering  momentum  during  the  past  two  years.  Im- 
ports help  substantially  to  hold  inflation  in  check,  and 
thus  to  keep  our  economy  healthy. 

Of  course,  there  wiU  from  time  to  time  be  industries 


heavily  hit  by  imports.  The  Congress  has  established 
regular  procedures  for  such  industries  to  get  Govern- 
ment help — if  they  seek  it  and  if  they  make  a  case  for  it. 

If  an  industry  essential  to  our  national  security  is 
found  to  be  threatened  by  imports,  it  will  receive  spe- 
cial protection — as  the  petroleum  industry  has. 

Such  industries  should  be  exceptions,  not  the  rule. 
Generally  speaking,  American  industry  is  strong 
enough  and  competitive  enough  to  hold  its  own — and 
more — in  any  company. 

Geared  as  it  is  to  mass  production,  American  in- 
dustry is  superbly  fitted  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
wider  world  markets  which  the  tariff  cuts  negotiated 
in  the  recent  "Kennedy  Round"  of  trade  negotiations 
will  open  up. 

The  American  interest  is  in  trade  expansion,  not 
trade  restriction.  If  quotas  were  applied  to  a  wide 
range  of  imports,  as  currently  proposed  in  bills  before 
the  Congress,  they  inevitably  would  provoke  other 
nations  to  apply  similar  quotas  against  their  imports 
from  us. 

Such  a  downward  spiral  toward  the  protectionism  of 
the  1930's  would  do  no  one  any  good.  It  would  threaten 
the  prosperity  of  the  affluent  nations  and  sink  the  poor 
nations  deeper  into  poverty.  It  would  leave  all  of  us 
more  divided  than  we  can  afford  to  be  in  this  in- 
creasingly interdependent  world. 


issue,  fill  out  the  ''ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
February  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The 
U.S.  Limit  Imports  Of  Competitive  Products? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  U.S.  SHOULD  □ 

SHOULD  NOT  □  LIMIT  IMPORTS  OF  COMPETITIVE  PRODUCTS. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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BLACK  STAR 


How  They 
"Built"  the 
Washington 
Monument 


^  1 


The  monument,  today.  Rising  from  a  grassy  knoll,  it  has  been  called  "the  noblest  architectural  structure"  in  the  nation. 
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Plans  for  a  ^'^ monument  to  Washington^^  were  begun  before  the  capital  was 
founded,  but  it  took  101  years  (and  21  Administrations)  to  complete  them. 


By  PAUL  DITZEL 

THE  TALE  OF  HOW  the  beautiful 
Washington  National  Monument 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  was — and  al- 
most was  not — built  was  known  to  every 
American  over  a  period  of  several  gen- 
erations. It  took  101  years  to  complete 
it  from  the  time  it  was  first  suggested — 
and  it  took  a  generation  to  finish  it  after 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  amidst  great  en- 
thusiasm. A  political  party  "stole"  it.  A 
gift  to  the  monument  from  the  Pope  was 
purloined  and  hasn't  been  seen  since. 
While  it  stood  unfinished  it  started  to 
sink  and  tip.  In  the  decades  of  its  con- 
struction the  unfinished  spire  and  scaf- 
folding were  an  eyesore  on  the  national 
scene.  The  plans  (which  originally  called 
for  statuary  all  around)  were  often 
changed.  Its  ultimate  completion  finally 
became  a  priority  item  in  a  President's 
State  of  the  Union  message. 

Perhaps  the  years  of  vacillation,  inep- 
titude and  sorry  comedy  were  worth  it, 
for  the  555-foot,  SVs-inch  monument  is 
far  more  magnificent  than  the  original 


concept.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  world's  tallest  all-masonry  structure. 
The  monument  is  the  tallest  structure  in 
Washington.  D.C.  District  of  Columbia 
building  and  planning  regulations  forbid 
construction  of  anything  that  would  sur- 
pass the  monument  in  height.  For  those 
who  ride  its  elevator  or  climb  the  898 
steps  to  the  monument's  observation  gal- 
lery, the  vista  of  the  nation's  capital  is 
unexcelled.  On  sunny  days  the  monu- 
ment is  a  mighty  sundial  (at  12:30  p.m., 
the  shadow  of  its  shaft  points  toward  the 
White  House).  Brilliantly  floodlighted  at 
night,  the  monument  can  be  seen  for 
miles. 

President  Grover  Cleveland  spoke  of 
gazing  across  the  Mall  from  the  White 
House,  admiring  the  monument's  ma- 
jestic peak,  and  of  obtaining  courage 
from  its  "noble  serenity."  Added  Mrs. 
Herbert  Hoover:  "In  all  the  world  of  art, 
man  has  never  created  a  lovelier  thing." 
Architect  Ralph  Adams  Cram  described 
the  monument  as:  "The  noblest  architec- 
tural structure  in  the  United  States,"  and 
British  author  Marcus  CunlifFe  said  of  it : 
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"The  man  is  the  monument;  the  monu- 
ment is  America." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  monu- 
ment, so  deceptively  simple  in  profile, 
could,  from  conception  to  completion, 
take  a  period  spanning  the  terms  of  our 
first  21  Presidents  to  build.  But  then  it 
must  be  realized  that  we  do  not  readily 
build  national  memorials  to  our  late 
Presidents.  The  much-debated  proposed 
memorial  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  a  case 
in  point. 

George  Washington  was  not  yet  Presi- 
dent when  the  Continental  Congress 
voted  in  Philadelphia,  August  7,  1783, 
to  build  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  in  his 
name  when  a  permanent  "federal  town" 
was  established.  In  the  typical  art  form 
of  the  day,  Washington  was  to  be  "in  a 
Roman  dress,  holding  a  truncheon  in  his 
right  hand,  and  his  head  encircled  in  a 
laurel  wreath." 

When  Congress  finally  agreed  on  the 
townsite,  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  the 
architect  chosen  to  lay  out  the  city, 
placed  the  site  on  a  marshy  patch  of 
ground  south  of  the  White  House.  But 
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CULVER  PICTURES 


Work  m  progress  on  the  monument  is  depicted  m  1853  print. 


This  view  from  the  White  House  shows  appearance  of  the  monument  in  1884 


CONTINUED 


How  They  "Built"  the  Washington  Monument 


Washington,  now  President,  objected  to 
the  statue  because  of  the  government's 
Umited  funds.  The  plan  was  dropped. 

Nine  days  after  Washington's  death  in 
1799.  Rep.  (later  Chief  Justice)  John 
Marshall  revived  the  idea.  Congress 
voted  to  build  a  "mausoleum  of  Ameri- 
can granite  and  marble  in  pyramidal 
form,  100  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
of  a  proportionate  height."  A  money  bill 
to  fund  it  failed  in  the  Senate.  War  with 
France  was  imminent,  federal  monies 
were  at  a  minimum  and  the  proposal 
died. 

Washington  had  been  dead  1 1  years 
when  the  monument  question  came  up 
before  Congress  again,  but  this  time  to 
considerable  opposition.  Rep.  Erastus 
Root  of  New  York  said  it  was  more  fit- 
ting that  "Washington's  name  live  in  his- 
tory (rather)  than  in  marble." 

The  subject  became  entwined  in  poli- 
tics for  six  more  years  until  Virginia  state 
lawmakers  proposed  to  build  a  tomb  in 
Richmond.  To  thwart  the  possibility  of 
our  first  President  being  memorialized  in 
a  place  other  than  Washington,  Congress 
ordered  a  tomb  to  be  built  in  the  Capitol 
Building,  under  the  floor  of  the  crypt, 
below  the  dome  and  rotunda.  Martha 
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Washington,  however,  had  died  14  years 
earlier  and  was  entombed  beside  her  hus- 
band in  a  Mount  Vernon  vault.  A  federal 
judge  named  Bushrod  refused  to  separate 
them.  Again  the  monument  idea  faltered. 

In  1 832,  Sen.  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky 
brought  up  the  question  again.  By  now, 
a  150-foot  circular  column  monument  to 
Washington  had  been  standing  in  Balti- 
more for  four  years,  a  fact  which  caused 
some  embarrassment  among  congress- 
men. 

While  Congress  was  ready  to  proceed, 
the  late  President's  heirs  refused  permis- 
sion to  move  the  body.  Their  opposition 
virtually  ended  attempts  to  make  the 
monument  and  tomb  as  one. 

Senator  Clay's  eloquence  did.  how- 
ever, inspire  a  group  of  prominent  Wash- 
ingtonians  who,  meeting  in  the  City  Hall, 
September  26,  1833,  formed  the  Wash- 
ington National  Monument  Society  and 
elected  Chief  Justice  Marshall  president 
and  George  Watterson,  librarian  of  Con- 
gress, secretary.  The  Society  decided  to 
build  a  monument  through  public  sub- 
scriptions "not  exceeding"  one  dollar  a 
year.  It  was  the  organization's  desire  that 
the  monument  truly  represent  the  gift  of 
the  American  people. 
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Funds  were  collected  through  agents 
who  were  paid  a  commission  of  ten 
cents  (later  15  cents)  for  every  dollar 
they  collected.  Contributions  ranged 
from  a  high  of  $6,391.19  in  Ohio,  where 
sheriffs  served  as  agents,  to  a  disappoint- 
ing low  of  $31.95,  collected  by  political 
appointees  in  Vermont.  Collections  were 
hindered  by  criticism  of  some  Society 
members  who  were  said  to  be  promoting 
political  party  views  by  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  monument. 

In  1836,  when  $28,000  had  been 
raised,  the  Society  advertised  for  archi- 
tectural sketches.  Many  designs  were 
submitted,  including  one  resembling 
France's  Arch  of  Triumph  which  had 
been  completed  that  year.  The  Society 
selected  a  concept  by  the  same  Robert 
Mills  who  had  done  the  Washington 
Monument  in  Baltimore.  Mills,  29,  had. 
that  same  year,  been  appointed  the  na- 
tion's first  Federal  Architect  by  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson.  (Mills  was  to  be- 
come known  for  his  work  on  other  cap- 
ital buildings,  including  the  old  U.S.  Post 
Of?ice,  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Treasury 
Building.) 

Mills'  design  was  a  blend  of  Greek, 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  architecture.  It 
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Completion  of  the  "Washington  Obelisk"  (left)  was  preceded  by  construction  officials  topping  capstone  with  aluminum  peak  (above) 


consisted  of  an  enormous  circular  base, 
mounted  on  a  temple-like  building,  250 
feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  tall,  and 
covered  by  a  vast  rotunda.  From  the  ro- 
tunda would  rise  a  four-sided  dagger-like 
obelisk,  or  shaft,  making  a  total  height 
of  600  feet. 

Under  the  rotunda  were  to  be  30  mas- 
sive columns,  12  feet  in  diameter.  Along 
the  outer  ring  of  the  rotunda  were  to  be 
statues  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Revolutionary  War 
leaders,  and  of  Washington  himself — a 
"National  Pantheon,"  Mills  called  it.  A 
"railway"  would  carry  visitors  to  an  ob- 
servatory at  the  top  of  the  monument. 

With  the  public  better  visualizing  what 
was  planned,  fund  raising  surged,  but 
was  hampered  by  the  one-dollar-a-year 
restriction  which  the  Society  chose  not 
to  remove  until  some  years  later.  In 
1840,  census  takers  were  given  the  ad- 
ditional duty  of  soliciting  money.  Later, 
U.S.  Deputy  Marshals  made  solicitations 
and  gave  away  two  sizes  of  lithographs 
and  portraits  of  Washington.  They  pock- 
eted 20  cents  for  every  dollar  they  col- 
lected. 

By  1 847,  some  63  years  after  the  first 
proposal  of  a  monument  to  Washington, 
about  $87,000  had  been  accumulated. 
The  following  year  Congress  granted  a 
site  for  the  monument.  The  37-acre  plot 


was  on  the  same  site  as  in  L'Enfant's 
plan  for  the  city.  Soil  tests,  however, 
showed  the  location  to  be  too  marshy 
and  a  spot  100  yards  to  the  east  was 
chosen. 

This  site  was  ideal.  It  offered  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  capital.  Building  ma- 
terials could  easily  be  brought,  by  river 
barge  or  by  the  Susquehanna  or  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroads,  from  stone 
and  sand  quarries  nearby.  Fine-grained 
white  marble  would  come  from  Thomas 
Symington's  quarry  near  Baltimore,  1 1 
miles  to  the  northeast.  Symington  do- 
nated the  24,500-pound  marble  block  for 
the  cornerstone  and  the  railroads  hauled 
it  free  to  Washington. 

Sunday,  July  4,  1 848,  the  day  selected 
for  laying  the  cornerstone,  dawned 
sunny.  An  early  morning  light  rain  had 
"laid  the  dust  and  infused  a  delicious 
freshness  in  the  air,"  said  one  chronicler. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  day  fortunately 
was  not  dampened  by  foreknowledge  of 
how  long  it  would  yet  take  to  finish  the 
job.  Railroads  and  stage  coach  lines  into 
the  city  reduced  their  rates  for  the  occa- 
sion and  a  crowd  of  between  15,000  and 
20,000  gathered  near  the  site  and  along 
the  parade  route  from  the  Capitol.  Many 
purchased  reserved  seats  in  awning- 
covered  bleachers  built  around  a  tem- 
porary arch  put  over  the  site.  The  arch 
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was  draped  in  red,  white  and  blue  bunt- 
ing. Tethered  to  its  top,  and  glowering 
out  upon  the  crowd,  was  a  huge  Ameri- 
can eagle,  said  to  be  40  years  old. 

President  James  K.  Polk  led  the  pa- 
rade to  the  site.  His  carriage  was  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  his  cabinet  and  con- 
gressmen and  marching  groups,  includ- 
ing the  Marlborough  Cavalry,  the  Eagle 
Artillerists  of  Baltimore,  the  Washington 
Light  Infantry,  the  Marine  Corps  Band 
and  seven  volunteer  fire  companies. 
Their  horse-drawn  pumpers  and  hose 
carts  were  resplendent  with  flowers,  flags 
and  bunting  and  the  firemen  wore  their 
companies'  distinctive  uniforms  ranging 
from  dress  red  jackets  to  white  panta- 
loons. 

A  two-hour  oration  by  House  Speaker 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  was  followed  by  the 
placement,  in  a  zinc  case  set  in  the  cor- 
nerstone, of  mementos  that  included 
copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  Constitution,  a  portrait  of 
Washington,  all  national  coins  of  the 
time — from  the  eagle  to  the  half-dime — 
an  American  flag,  newspapers  from  cities 
in  14  states,  including  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Palladium;  the  Williamsport,  Pa., 
Lycoming  Gazette;  and  the  Fincastle, 
Va.,  Valley  Whig.  Other  memorabilia 
were  Maury's  Wind  and  Current  Charts 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  the  by-laws  of 
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How  They  "Built"  the 
Washington  Monument 


Workmen  complete  scaffolding  prior  to  scrubbing  down  the 
monument  for  the  first  time,  in  1934.  The  aluminum  peak  (see 


photo  page  before),  upper  right  corner,  was  found  to  be  blunted 
from  lightning  strikes.  The  last  cleaning  took  place  in  1964. 


Powhatan  Tribe  No.  1  and  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  of  the  first  organized 
temperance  society  in  America. 

The  cornerstone  was  formally  laid  b)' 
Grand  Master  Benjamin  B.  French  of 
the  capital's  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  who  wore  the  Ma- 
sonic apron  and  sash  that  had  belonged 
to  the  late  President.  French  used  the 
same  Mason's  gavel  that  George  Wash- 
ington had,  when  the  late  President  had 
laid  the  Capitol  cornerstone,  September 
18,  1793.  After  applying  the  Masonic 
square,  level  and  plumb  to  the  northeast 
corner,  and  pronouncing  it  sound, 
French  poured  vials  of  corn  (while  in- 
voking "the  blessing  of  plenty  upon  the 
nation"),  wine  ("joy  ever  to  be  found 
in  our  broad  land")  and  oil  ("the  healing 
oil  of  consolation"). 

Although  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
was  a  notable  event  in  the  monument's 
history,  its  exact  location  was  to  become 
a  mystery  continuing  to  this  day.  Nobody 
has  been  able  to  single  out  the  stone  from 
the  other  blocks  of  marble. 

Construction  work  began  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  Superintendent  David  Hep- 
burn, who  hired  a  small  work  force  to  lay 
a  6400-square-foot  foundation  for  the 
obelisk  shaft.  Blocks  of  blue  gneiss  rock 
from  Potomac  Valley  quarries,  weighing 
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up  to  eight  tons,  were  cemented  into  a 
flat-topped  pyramid.  The  foundation  was 
80  feet  square  and  extended  7  feet  8 
inches  below  ground  and  I  5  feet  8  inches 
above. 

Although  the  cornerstone  ceremony 
focused  new  attention  upon  the  project 
and  "give-a-penny"  appeals  went  out  to 
the  nation's  3  million  school  children,  do- 
nations totaling  $230,000  fell  short  of 


Mills'  estimated  $1  million  required  to 
complete  the  monument.  When  Alabama 
offered  to  give  a  decorative  stone  in  lieu 
of  money,  the  Society  invited  other  states 
to  appropriately  inscribe  and  contribute 
a  "block  of  marble  or  other  durable 
stone,  a  product  of  its  soil"  of  a  size  ap- 
proximating that  of  the  monument's  mar- 
ble slabs:  4  feet  long,  2  feet  high  and 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Inscribed  memorial  tablets  (inset  in  monument's  stones),  such  as  the  two  above,  and 
190  in  all,  came  from  states,  cities,  nations,  fraternal  groups,  schoolchildren. 
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THE  FRAIL  OCEAN,  by  Wesley  Marx. 

COWARD-MCCANN,    INC.,    NEW    YORK,  N.Y., 

15.95. 

Is  the  concept  of  an  all-powerful  ocean 
obsolete?  The  author  of  this  account  of  how 
the  world's  ocean  waters  have  been  con- 
taminated, despoiled,  exploited,  fought  over 
and  at  times  even  diverted  from  their  nat- 
ural ebb  and  flow  thinks  so. 

Behind  the  oceans'  troubles  stands  man. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  just  too  many  of  us. 
Needing  too  much  food  from  the  ocean, 
mankind  fishes  incautiously  and  competi- 
tively. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  our  indus- 
trialized world  uses  the  ocean  as  the  final 
dumping  ground  for  many  of  its  waste 
products,  and  it's  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  delicate  balance  of  nature  is  all  too 
frequently  destroyed,  leaving  our  fish-rich 
oceans  fish  graveyards. 

Until  recently,  man  has  looked  upon  the 
oceans  as  indestructible  and  has  treated 
them  as  such.  He  believed  they  could  absorb 
anything  and  either  bury  it  for  good  or 
else  assimilate  it,  and  still  reach  the  shoreline 
pure  and  wholesomely  refreshing.  Then,  on 
March  18,  1967,  the  Torrey  Canyon  hit  a 
reef  off  the  English  coast  of  Cornwall,  spill- 
ing her  cargo  of  36  million  gallons  of  oil 
into  the  Atlantic.  It  was  just  a  matter  of 


Civil  War  Naval  Chronology,  1861-1865. 
Naval  History  Division.  For  sale  through: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  u.s.  gov't. 

PRINTING  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  20025, 

.1P3.35. 

A  fascinating,  day-by-day,  month-by- 
nionth  account  of  the  Civil  War  from  1861 
lo  1865,  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of 
naval  operations  in  I>oth  the  North  and 
the  Confederacy. 

■ 

Stagecoach    West,    by    Ralph  Moody. 

THOMAS  y,  CROWELL  CO.,  NE\V  YORK,  N.Y., 

.16.95. 

An  entertaining  glimpse  of  the  "old  West," 
.seen  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  built 
and  operated  the  stagecoach  lines  that 
linked  the  United  States  from  the  Missouri 


days  until  England,  France  and  the  world 
in  general  received  a  dramatic  and  horrify- 
ing lesson  about  one  of  the  things  the  ocean 
cannot  easily  assimilate,  oil. 

There  are  others.  A  serious  malady  cur- 
rently facing  the  fishing  industry  is  a  red 
tide  outbreak  caused  by  the  organism  Gym- 
nodinium  breve.  It  kills  fish  by  the  millions 
and  these  tides  have  been  occurring  with 
increasing  frequency  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
since  1946  and  oft  California's  and  other  na- 
tions' coasts  in  more  recent  years.  Research 
points  to  large  amounts  of  iron  and  tannic 
acid  as  stimulants  for  this  organism's  growth, 
yet  these  are  generally  not  found  in  the  sea 
in  large  amounts.  Today  they  are  reaching 
the  ocean  via  rivers  used  for  waste  disposal. 

Progress  brings  problems  and  one  of  the 
places  where  they  are  showing  up  more  and 
more  is  at  sea.  Part  of  the  cause  is  misuse  of 
the  ocean  as  a  natural  resource;  an  even 
greater  cause  is  man's  minimal  knowledge 
about  the  sea,  which  sometimes  leads  him 
to  make  mistakes  where  he  is  actually  seek- 
ing solutions. 

Mr.  Marx  doesn't  have  an  answer  to  the 
many  problems  he  cites,  but  he  does  make 
us  aware  that  today  "control  of  the  seas" 
means  more  than  political  control.  It  just 
might  mean  control  of  man's  entire  future. 
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River  to  the  Pacific.  The  author  has  given  us 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  coaches  themselves, 
the  teams  that  pulled  them,  the  skilled 
reinsmen  who  drove  them  and  the  pas- 
sengers who  rode  them,  in  the  rush  to  span 
the  continent  and  push  back  the  frontier. 
■ 

Stendhal,  On  Love,  translated  by  H.B.V. 
GROSSET  &  DUNLAP,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  paper- 
back, $2.95. 

A  compilation  of  essays  on  that  most  fas- 
cinating of  subjects  by  perhaps  its  most 
brilliant  and  thorough  student. 

■ 

A  Dictionary  of  Battles,  by  David  Eggen- 
berger  thomas  y.  crowell,  co.,  new 

YORK,  N.Y.,  $12.50. 

A  compendium  of  over  1,560  military  en- 


gagements dating  from  1479  B.C.  through 
current  military  events.  The  coverage  on 
Vietnam,  however,  is  almost  non-existent. 
It's  a  book  that  will  delight  military  buffs. 
■ 

The  Winner's  Notebook,  by  Theodore 
Isaac  Rubin,  M.D.  trident  press,  ne^v 

YORK,  N.Y.,  §5. 

A  practicing  psychiatrist  looks  at  the  per- 
sonal assets  and  at  some  of  the  common  mis- 
conceptions, confusions,  stereotypes  and 
prejudices  each  of  us  may  have,  and  explains 
how  they  can  help  or  retard  our  efforts 
toward  achieving  a  satisfying,  hai^py  life. 
■ 

The  Green  Thumb  Book  of  Indoor 
Gardening,  by  George  Abraham,  pren- 
tice-hall, INC.,  ENGLEWOOD  cliffs.  N.J., 

$6.95. 

Houseplant  culture  and  care,  flowering 
houseplants,  foliage  plants,  and  decorating 
and  cooking  with  plants  and  flowers  arc 
among  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  author, 
who  was  named  America's  top  garden  writer 
for  1967  by  the  American  Assoc.  of  Nursery- 
men. 

■ 

The  Black  Expatriates,  by  Ernest  Dun 

bar.  E.  p.  DUTTON  &  co.,  INC.,  NEW  YORK. 
N.Y.,  $5. 

Where  To,  Black  Man?  by  Ed  Smith. 

quadrangle  books,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  $4.95. 

Two  books  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
Negro  in  today's  world.  Ernest  Dunbar  pro- 
vides us  with  vignettes  of  prominent  Ameri- 
can Negroes  who  have  found  professional 
and  often  social  acceptance  living  abroad. 
Ed  Smith  tells  his  own  story  in  diary  form 
of  his  experiences  as  an  American  Negro 
serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Ghana;  and 
gives  his  views  on  the  Negro's  position  both 
here  and  in  Africa.  The  civil  rights  and 
"black  power"  movements  in  the  United 
States  are  touched  on. 

■ 

Twenty  Letters  to  a  Friend,  by  Svetlana 
Alliluye\'a.  harper  &  row,  new  york. 
N.Y.,  $5.95. 

The  much-publicized,  very  personal  mem- 
oir by  Stalin's  daughter  of  her  life  in  Russia 
during  her  father's  lifetime.  Though  her 
own  life,  while  lonely,  was  apparently  pleas- 
ant enough,  her  understated  descriptions  of 
the  tragic  ends  met  by  relatives  and  friends 
who  fell  from  favor  expose  all  too  clearlv 
tlie  horrors  of  a  Communist  society. 
■ 

The  Young  Stalin,  by  Edward  Ellis 
Smith,  farrar,  straus  and  giroux.  new 

YORK,  N.Y.,  $8.50. 

A  detailed,  extensively  researched  but  dry 
account  of  Stalin's  early  career,  until  Oc- 
tober 27,  1917,  when  he  became  the  15th 
Commissar  to  be  appointed  to  Russia's  then 
newly  formed  Bolshevik  government. 
■ 

Books  that  are  in  print  can  usually  be 
purcliased  at  local  bookstores,  or  ordered 
through  them  if  not  in  stock.  Readers  who 
may  wish  to  order  books  directly  from  pub- 
lishers can  obtain  publishers  addresses  from 
their  bookstores.  We  regret  that  we  do  not 
have  a  reader  sendee  staff,  and  can  only 
return  to  the  senders  requests  to  purchase 
books  that  are  sent  to  this  magazine,  editors 
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Our 
Noise 


There  is  a  humming  in  the  land,  and  a  ticking,  tapping,  buzzing,  whining,  honking,  chugging:, 


Ediior's  note:  IVe  have  a  general  rule  that 
all  pictures  should  have  captions.  The  pic- 
lures  with  this  article  are  no  exception — hut 
we  feel  that  each  reader  can  supply  his  own 
captions,  and  in  some  instances  will  come 
lip  with  better  captions  than  we  consider 
priiitiihle. 


By  FRANCES  G.  CONN 

WHEN  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed a  special  panel  on  pol- 
lution in  1965,  air  pollution  and 
water  pollution  got  most  of  the  head- 
lines, but  the  study  of  "noise  pollution" 
was  part  of  the  package  too. 

According  to  a  lot  of  people,  includ- 
ing physicist  (and  former  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  California)  Dr.  Vern 
O.  Knudsen,  it  was  about  time. 

The  United  States  is  the  noisiest  coun- 
try on  earth  and  the  racket  we  make  is 
getting  worse  almost  everywhere. 

Dr.  Knudsen  points  out  that  //  the 
noise  we  make  keeps  increasing  at  the 


present  rate,  it  will  be  as  deadly  in  thirty 
years  in  some  of  our  downtown  cities  as 
were  the  ancient  Chinese  noise  tortures 
for  executing  condemned  prisoners. 

In  some  American  cities  the  honking, 
clanking,  whining,  whistling,  roaring, 
pounding  and  vibrating  from  a  host  of 
sources  is  increasing  by  one  decibel  a 
year.  Since  the  intensity  of  sound  doubles 
with  every  six  decibels,  it  takes  six  years, 
at  that  rate,  to  double  the  loudness  of 
city  noise.  The  strength  of  the  general 
noise  background  in  some  of  our  com- 
munities is  now  four  times  what  it  was 
in  1956,  and  32  times  what  it  was  in 
1938. 

Although  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  constant  exposure  to  intense  sound 
may  cause  serious  hearing  loss,  there  are 
enough  people  around  who  can  still  hear 
what's  happening  to  raise  a  fuss  of  their 
own. 

In  many  places,  police  have  added 
noise-testing  devices  to  their  radar  speed- 


checking  equipment  inventory,  partic- 
ularly to  enforce  noise-restrictions  on 
trucks.  This  has  happened  in  Milwaukee, 
in  New  York  State,  and  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Memphis  has  tackled  the  city 
noise  problem  so  vigorously  that  it  now 
claims  to  be  "the  quiet  city."  Many  out- 
siders agree  that  it  has  earned  the  title. 

Others  are  not  making  so  much  pro- 
gress, but  they  have  hopes  based  on  de- 
termination, and  here  and  there  they 
make  a  little  headway.  Robert  Baron 
doesn't  claim  any  results  yet,  but  he 
swears  he'll  keep  trying  in  his  fight 
against  the  ever-swelling  racket  in  New 
York  City.  Baron,  a  theater  manager, 
was  so  angered  by  three  years  of  subway 
construction  racket  near  his  6th  Ave. 
apartment  that  he  formed  an  organiza- 
tion to  crusade  against  needless  noise 
in  New  York.  He  and  his  "Citizens  for 
a  Quiet  City"  have  gained  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion— so  much  so  that  New  York's 
Mayor  Lindsay  formed  an  official  city 
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pounding,  heating,  throbbing,  roaring,  blasting  and  booming. 


Task  Force  on  Noise  Control.  N.Y.  Rep. 
Theodore  Kupferman,  who  replaced 
Lindsay  in  Congress,  has  pushed  two 
federal  bills  to  further  noise  control  (un- 
successfully to  date). 

Presently,  Baron  is  waging  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  noise  caused  by  construc- 
tion and  demolition  projects  because,  he 
says,  there  seem  to  be  no  legal  controls 
on  how  much  racket  they  can  make  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Last  Dec.  1 8, 
Baron  led  a  public  demonstration  out- 
side the  city's  Lincoln  Center.  He  treated 
onlookers  to  a  comparison  of  the  noise 
made  by  typical  U.S.  air  compressors 
and  pneumatic  paving  breakers  with  that 
of  some  muffled  foreign  designs.  None 
of  them  were  exactly  quiet,  but  the  U.S. 
types  were  well  out  front  in  disturbing 
the  peace. 

One  member  of  Baron's  committee 
is  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  consulting  ear  sur- 
geon at  New  York's  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
Dr.  Rosen  is  one  of  an  increasing  num- 


ber of  experts  who  don't  go  along  with 
some  old  and  accepted  notions  about 
how  harmless  constant  background  noise 
is  to  society  in  general. 

He  and  others  suggest  that  it  is  far 
more  damaging  than  had  previously  been 
supposed. 

Industry  has  taken  excess  noise-on- 
the-job  seriously  for  a  good  many  years. 
But  as  far  as  human  damage  is  con- 
cerned, industrial  experts  have  generally 
held  (a)  that  hearing  loss  is  the  chief 
danger  to  humans,  and  then  only  in  in- 
tensely noisy  situations,  and  (b)  that 
there  is  a  "natural  loss  of  hearing  with 
age"  which  must  be  discounted  in  judg- 
ing loss  of  hearing  caused  by  noise. 

Dr.  Rosen  and  California's  Dr.  Knud- 
sen  suggest  that  hearing  loss  may  be  the 
least  of  it,  and  that  you  don't  have  to 
work  in  a  boiler  factory  to  suffer  dam- 
age from  our  civilized  hubbub. 

Both  of  them  take  steady  aim  on  the 
growing  general  racket  that  most  of  us 


are  exposed  to  day  and  night — roaring 
tires  and  vehicle  engines;  honking  horns; 
airplanes;  whistles;  jackhammers;  house- 
hold appliances;  power  tools;  TV's  and 
radios  tuned  up  over  the  rest;  howling 
transistor  sets  carried  by  pedestrians;  un- 
wanted loudspeakers  on  trucks;  clank- 
ing, ticking,  humming  office  equipment; 
construction  and  excavation  projects; 
other  people's  noises  coming  through  thin 
apartment  walls;  the  hum  of  air  condi- 
tioners, heating  systems  and  pumps; 
gear  noises;  fan  noises  and  you-name-it. 
All  of  these  blended  together,  they  say, 
cause  far  more  than  slow  deafness.  They 
are  a  factor  in  the  celebrated  "tensions" 
of  modern  living,  and  altogether  they 
contribute  to  every  one  of  the  tension- 
related  diseases — from  stomach  ulcers, 
neuroses  and  mental  illness  to  allergic ; 
and  circulatory  diseases. 

Dr.  Knudsen  calls  the  total  effect  of 
the  background  roar  of  modern  life 
"decibel  fatigue,"  and  says  that  millions 
of  Americans  suffer  from  it.  Dr.  Rosen 
believes  that  medical  science  will  one 
day  recognize  an  entire  "noise  syndrome" 
— a  family  of  symptoms  related  to  un- 
wanted or  unexpected  noises.  He  and 
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others  already  cite  dilation  of  the  pupils, 

dry  mucuous  membranes,  skin  paleness, 
intestinal  spasms  and  glandular  secre- 
tions as  candidates  for  membership  in 
the  full  "noise  syndrome"  when  it  is 
recognized. 

Dr.  Lee  E.  Farr,  public  health  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Texas,  agrees. 
He  told  the  last  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  that  the  effect 
of  our  noise  on  general  health  hasn't  yet 
been  taken  with  the  seriousness  it  de- 
serves. It  can  be  an  "unsuspected  trig- 
gering agent"  of  the  "tension"  disabilities 
named  above.  And,  contrary  to  older 
beliefs,  the  steady  sound  level  "need  not 
be  intense"  to  trigger  serious  physical 
and  nervous  damage. 

Dr.  Rosen  goes  on  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  "natural  hearing 
loss  with  age."  The  "natural  loss  of  hear- 
ing" in  the  United  States,  he  suspects,  is 
caused  by  the  general  noise  level  of  our 
society,  and  there's  nothing  "natural" 
about  it.  Dr.  Rosen  has  done  homework 
in  this  field.  Not  satisfied  that  the  loss 
of  hearing  among  his  older  patients  was 
"natural,"  he  studied  the  hearing  and 
health  of  older  people  in  countries  that 
are  quieter. 

He  investigated  Egyptians,  Lappland- 
ers,  Germans,  Finns,  Yugoslavs,  Baha- 
mians, Cretans,  Russians,  and — most  re- 
cently— aborigines  of  Southeast  Sudan, 
who  live  in  nearly  noise-free  surround- 
ings. He  concluded  that  hearing  loss  in 
old  age  is  related  directly  to  the  noise 
one  lives  with  throughout  life.  In  the 
Sudan  he  found  90-year-old  tribesmen 
who  could  hear  as  well  as  10-year-old 
boys.  At  the  same  time  he  found  that 
heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases  were  re- 
markably scarce  among  those  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  quiet  surroundings. 

While  he  would  be  the  last  to  say  that 
he  has  yet  proved  the  point  scientifically, 
he  finds  the  evidence  to  date  persuasive 
and  worthy  of  far  more  medical  research. 

Until  recently,  the  most  authoritative 
voices  about  noise  have  come  from  in- 
dustry, because  noise  was  a  problem  in- 
side factories  before  it  began  to  swell  so 
much  in  homes  and  out  in  the  open  air. 

If  industry  has  spawned  the  most  ex- 
perts on  noise  control  ( and  it  has ) ,  it  also 
looks  at  the  problem  from  a  defensive 
position.  Industry  is  the  defendant  in 
claims  for  hearing  loss  on  the  job,  and 
it  can  be  the  chief  object  of  attack  by 
irate  citizens  who  claim  that  an  indus- 
trial plant  is  a  public  noise  nuisance. 
Claims  for  compensation  for  hearing 
loss  on  the  job  now  run  at  about  $2  mil- 
lion a  year,  while  it  has  been  estimated 
that  4'/2  million  American  workers  who 
don't  file  claims  might  win  them  if  they 
would. 


kai'1Io-guii-i.limi:t  ri-./iion  .smith 


The  State  Hearing  Society  of  Colorado 
recently  estimated  that  one  in  four  peo- 
ple in  the  state  are  exposed  to  noise  levels 
(not  all  of  it  on  jobs)  that  can  damage 
hearing  in  some  people.  Of  nearly  half 
a  million  so  exposed,  the  Society  esti- 
mates that  about  71,000  Colorado  citi- 
zens will  actually  suffer  damaged  hear- 
ing. Dr.  Murray  C.  Brown,  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  feels  that  as  many 
as  seven  million  Americans  work  on  jobs 
so  noisy  that  their  hearing  will  be  im- 
paired. 

With  Uability  ever  on  their  minds,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  industrial  noise  ex- 
perts have  tended  to  discount  noise  dam- 
age and  complaints  about  noise,  even 
while  they  have  led  in  finding  ways  to 
control  noise.  The  "natural  loss  of  hear- 
ing with  age"  is  an  accepted  phenomenon 
among  industrial  noise  experts,  while  it 
is  a  commonplace  with  them  that  the 
people  who  complain  niost  about  indus- 
trial noise  as  a  nuisance  are  neurotic 
people.  Of  that  there  isn't  much  question, 
but  Doctors  Rosen,  Knudsen  and  Farr 
put  reverse  English  on  it  when  they  sug- 
gest that  the  noise  helps  make  the  neu- 
rosis. 


Industrial  experts  define  noise  as  un- 
wanted sound,  but  that  doesn't  quite  fit. 
Wanted  sound  can  be  damaging,  whether 
you  call  it  noise  or  not.  In  Melbourne, 
Australia,  noise  researcher  R.  F.  Burton 
set  out  to  discover  why  he  was  noticing 
"tender  ear"  in  two  or  three  percent  of 
teen-agers.  He  went  to  a  rock  'n  roll  teen- 
age dance  and  clocked  114  decibels  of 
sound,  a  dangerously  high  level  for  the 
ear  to  tolerate.  He  came  away  predicting 
that  many  teen-agers  who  subject  them- 
selves to  this  wanted  noise  will  lose  their 
hearing  earlier  in  life  than  usual,  and 
many  will  be  deaf  at  40. 

Some  accepted  ways  to  control  noise 
may  have  to  go  by  the  boards  if  it  is  ever 
firmly  established  that  unnoticed  noise 
is  as  dangerous  as  the  noises  that  irritate 
the  most.  People  get  used  to  a  steady 
noise  level  or  familiar  sounds  and  tend 
to  adjust  to  them.  In  that,  indeed,  lies 
the  humor  of  the  old  joke  about  the 
lighthouse  keeper  who  awoke  with  a  start 
when  the  lighthouse  fog  horn  failed  to 
sound  on  schedule.  "What  was  that?"  he 
cried. 

Noises  that  fluctuate  are  more  irri- 
tating than  those  that  are  steady,  and  in 
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some  cases,  faint  noises  annoy  more  than 
those  that  are  louder. 

One  of  the  accepted  ways  to  control 
irregular  noises  is  to  drown  them  out 
with  an  added  steady  noise.  An  oft-cited 
example  is  the  fan  put  in  a  doctor's  wait- 
ing room  to  smother  conversations  there 
that  invade  the  examining  room.  But  the 
idea  of  masking  one  noise  with  another 
is  now  subject  to  the  challenge  that  un- 
noticed noises  are  still  damaging  to 
health  and  hearing.  That  puts  in  question 
all  practices  that  control  noise  by  adding 
to  it. 

New  York's  Robert  Baron  is  among 
those  who  are  insisting  that  unwanted 
conversations  coming  through  walls 
should  be  controlled  by  building  codes 
that  require  walls  which  are  more  sound- 
proof. The  trend  in  modern  apartment 
and  office  buildings  is  to  make  thinner 
walls  than  formerly,  and  the  many  peo- 
ple who  say  that  their  neighbor's  con- 
versations, TVs  and  radios  are  driving 
them  crazy  aren't  necessarily  just  using 
a  figure  of  speech. 

By  all  odds,  the  motor  vehicle,  and 
particularly  the  truck,  is  adding  most  to 
the  steady  noise  increase  in  the  United 


States.  The  airplane  adds  most  to  inter- 
mittent loud  noise.  Construction  or  dem- 
olition projects  create  the  worst  tem- 
porary rackets.  The  superhighway  and 
the  airplane  are  spreading  our  growing 
noise  level  into  non-city  areas.  The  in- 
creasing use  of  motor  driven  appli- 
ances, record  players,  radios  and  TVs 
makes  the  inside  of  the  American  home 
noisier  than  ever,  from  before  breakfast 
until  late  at  night.  These  noisemakers 
are  taking  some  of  the  curse  off  the  in- 
dustrial plant,  which,  a  long  generation 
ago,  shared  the  noise  onus  principally 
with  the  iron-shod  hoof  of  the  horse  and 
the  noisy  and  sooty  thread  of  the  railroad 
lines. 

If  the  average  reader  of  this  page  will 
stop  for  ten  minutes  during  a  typical 
part  of  his  day  and  identify  all  the 
sounds  he  hears  that  he  didn't  ask  for, 
he  will  realize  there's  no  way  even  to  list 
them  in  this  space.  On  top  of  that,  un- 
less he's  remote  from  town  or  highway, 
he  will  detect  a  constant  roar  of  uniden- 
tifiable sound  which  is  the  "ambient"  or 
background  noise  that's  spreading  and 
growing  over  most  of  American  society. 

Let's  look  at  a  small  sampling  of  the 
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typical  noises,  especially  those  that  are: 
(a)  commonest,  (b)  increasing  and  (c) 
ought  to  be  controlled  better. 

Construction  and  demolition:  A  New 
York  cab  driver,  asked  what  noises  are 
the  worst  in  his  ears  as  he  drives  around 
the  city,  said:  "Auto  horns  and  engine 
accelerations,  except  that  in  a  block 
where  there's  construction  going  on  no- 
body can  even  hear  the  auto  horns." 

Construction  noises  are  industrial 
sounds.  Little  attempt  is  made  to  control 
them,  and  Baron  says  the  problem  of 
needless  construction  noise  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  legal  one.  The  typical  American 
city  zoning  ordinances  or  anti-noise  reg- 
ulations more  or  less  regulate  the  neigh- 
borhood nuisance  potential  of  fixed  in- 
dustrial installations,  but  no  movable 
ones.  There  is  virtually  no  legal  restric- 
tion on  how  much  noise  they  can  make 
in  any  neighborhood  they  invade. 

If  complaining  citizens  attack  them 
as  public  nuisances,  courts  will  generally 
rule  that  if  even  the  noisiest  construction 
project  serves  a  social  purpose,  it  isn't  a 
public  nuisance — and  of  course  con- 
struction serves  a  social  purpose. 

In  the  absence  of  legal  control,  what 
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follows  is  logical.  Existing  industrial 
noise  control  knowledge  isn't  even  ap- 
plied to  cut  down  construction  noise. 
Air  compressors  twice  as  big  as  old- 
fashioned  outhouses  are  set  up  curhside 
— amidst  stores,  homes  and  office  build- 
ings. Their  engines  run  full  blast,  some- 
times wide  open  to  the  air,  sometimes 
hung  around  with  metal  sheets  that  only 
acf  as  sounding  boards.  Little  or  no  muf- 
fling of  riveters,  paving  breakers,  cement 
mixers,  auxiliary  engines  and  pumps  is 
attempted.  In  their  neighborhood,  con- 
versation is  often  impossible  even  at  a 
yell. 

The  only  answers  are  new  laws  and 
law  enforcement  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  construction  and  demolition  noise  as 
much  as  possible.  Noise-control  costs 
money  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask 
sympathetic  construction  firms  to  invest 
in  noise  control  voluntarily,  only  to  let 
the  unsympathetic  underbid  them  on  jobs 
by  avoiding  noise-control  costs. 

Trucks,  other  vehicles,  superhighways: 
The  organized  parts  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry— fleet  owners,  etc. — have  for 
years  recognized  their  fast-growing  con- 
tribution to  the  national  din.  They  have 
encouraged  reasonable  laws  and  fair  en- 
forcement. They  want  truck  noise-con- 
trol to  be  more  legal  than  voluntary  so 
that  the  "gypsies'"  must  conform  to  the 
same  standards  as  the  fleets. 

Truck  tire  noises  haven't  been  a  prob- 
lem in  cities  where  speeds  are  low.  But 
all  vehicles — of  which  trucks  and  buses 
are  the  worst — create  a  tire  roar  that 
spreads  for  miles  beside  our  growing  web 
of  high-speed  highways.  So  litde  can  be 
done  about  this  on  the  vehicles  them- 
selves that  quieter  paving  surfaces  are 
getting  the  most  attention,  where  there 
is  attention. 

The  New  York  and  Connecticut  turn- 
pikes have  brought  such  a  roar  to  for- 
merly quiet  residential  and  rural  districts 
that  citizens  of  many  communities  have 
banded  together  to  press  local  and  state 
legislatures  for  sane  and  reasonable  con- 
trolling laws  and  strict  enforcement.  And 
they  are  making  some  small  headway. 
The  state  of  California  has  taken  the  roar 
of  its  freeways  very  seriously  on  the  state 
level. 

Under  present  conditions,  there  is  no 
escape  from  a  rockbottom  freeway  roar, 
or  from  its  increasing  as  traffic,  speeds 
and  freeways  themselves  multiply.  Even 
reasonable  standards,  reasonably  en- 
forced, must  allow  such  things  as  a  truck 
to  generate  85  decibels  50  feet  away  (as 
on  the  New  York  Thruway).  But  a  be- 
ginning is  now  being  made,  albeit  in  a 
spotty  way,  against  vehicles  that  ignore 
even  this  fairly  deafening  sound  level 
with  improperly  muffled  diesel  exhausts 
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and  a  host  of  other  noisemakers  on 
trucks  and  cars. 

Many  cities  have  laws  against  need- 
less horn-blowing,  but  enforcement  is 
hardly  sufficient.  The  excess  revving  of 
motors  taking  off  at  a  traffic  light  makes 
a  hideous  and  little-controlled  racket, 
and  is  virtually  needless.  Garbage  trucks, 
and  metal  garbage  cans  being  handled, 
are  excessively  and  unnecessarily  noisy. 
In  some  European  cities  metal  garbage 


cans  are  quieted  simply  with  rubber 
rings.  New  York  City  is  investing  in  some 
experimental  quieter  garbage  trucks — 
and  a  federal  project  is  working  on  a  de- 
sign for  a  quieter  bus.  In  city  stop-and- 
go  traffic,  gear  and  engine  noises  on 
buses  and  trucks  add  significantly  to 
background  roar.  Some  owners  of  motor- 
cycles, scooters  and  sports  cars  quite  ob- 
viously enjoy  unmuffled  exhausts,  and  it 
is  a  question  how  much  longer  society's 
eardrums  must  be  pounded  by  deliberate 
"sporty"  noise  on  public  streets. 

Noise  is  not  simply  a  sensation.  It  is 
power,  transmitted  by  air  to  beat  force- 
fully on  body  and  eardrum.  The  decibel 
unit  used  to  measure  loudness  is  a  unit 
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of  power,  not  of  sensation.  The  deafen- 
ing effect  of  noise  is  not  simply  a  "numb- 
ing," but  is  physical  damage  to  nerve 
receptors  caused  by  a  series  of  blows. 
It  would  not  be  wholly  unreasonable  to 
interpret  excessive  and  deliberate  public 
noise  as  a  form  of  assault  and  battery — 
because  that's  what  it  is. 

Aviation:  Aircraft  noise  is  a  whole 
subject  in  itself.  People  living  near  air- 
ports or  under  low  flight  paths  have 
made  more  complaints  and  gone  to 
court  more  often  about  unwanted  noise 
in  recent  years  than  anyone  else.  The 
enlarging  of  existing  airports  or  the 
creation  of  new  ones  excites  whole  com- 
munities and  chains  of  communities  to 
protest.  Airlines  and  airports  alter  flight 
paths  and  runways,  while  manufacturers 
drastically  alter  plane  design  to  minimize 
the  noise  problem  on  the  ground.  Even 
the  modern  powering  and  design  of 
planes  for  fast  climbing  is  in  part  a  re- 
action to  vast  pressure  to  get  them  and 
their  noise  away  from  the  ground — but 
fast.  The  law  of  trespass  and  of  nuisance 
has  been  altered  by  the  advent  of  the 
plane  (it  is  no  longer  a  trespass  to  fly 
through  the  airspace  over  your  property, 
but  demonstrable  damage  and  serious 
nuisance  are  actionable  within  limits). 

What's  new  in  all  this  is  the  sonic 
boom,  now  being  debated  heatedly  on 
the  national  level.  Britain,  France  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  proceeding  with 
supersonic  passenger  planes,  while  con- 
flicting interests  in  the  United  States:  ( 1 ) 
favor  and  (2)  bitterly  oppose  develop- 
ment of  faster-than-sound  commercial 
planes  here. 

The  bitter  resistance  concentrates  on 
the  sonic  boom,  which  follows  continu- 
ously behind  any  plane  flying  at  super- 
sonic speeds.  If  you  haven't  heard  a 
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sonic  boom,  it  is  like  a  nearby  blast  of 
too  much  dynamite — the  loudest,  most 
startling  and  most  damaging  noise  yet 
made  by  any  ordinary  thing  for  routine 
peaceful  human  use.  The  Air  Force  has 
tested  the  effect  of  sonic  booms  on  peo- 
ple and  property  in  areas  away  from  our 
very  largest  cities,  to  the  tune  of  millions 
in  claims  and  complaints  in  the  thou- 
sands. 

To  anyone  who  has  heard  a  sonic  boom 
it's  inconceivable  that  the  people  will 
ever  tolerate  routine  supersonic  com- 
mercial flights  over  settled  areas.  But 
you  can  follow  the  debate  on  this  in  the 
current  newspapers  and  news  magazines. 


because  it  is  now  a  hot  subject  and  prom- 
ises to  remain  one.  Not  so  hot  are  the 
lesser  noises  made  by: 

Thoughtless  people — You  can  make 
your  own  catalog  of  these.  There  are 
the  people  who  simply  tune  their  home 
stereo  up  too  high;  social  clubs  that  hold 
outdoor  dances  on  their  premises  with 
bands  or  loudspeakers  that  can  be  heard 
a  mile  away;  too-noisy  parties  or  enter- 
tainment places;  characters  who  carry 
transistor  radios  tuned  loudly  to  their 
pet  programs  in  public  places,  and  peo- 
ple who  chain  up  or  pen  their  dogs  in 
residential  areas  while  they  go  to  work, 
and  never  hear  them  howl  all  day. 

America's  law  is  lax  in  all  these  things 
compared  to  Europe's.  There,  many  of 
these  offenses  are  not  only  actionable  as 
nuisances — as  they  may  be  on  complaint 
here — but  are  specifically  outlawed. 
England  has  a  national  noise  reduction 
code,  and  mobile  government  sound  lab- 
oratories that  go  from  city  to  city,  con- 
sulting and  helping  out  with  noise 
problems.  Britain  even  makes  "noise 
grants"  to  aid  people  in  soundproofing 
their  homes.  Throughout  Europe,  tran- 
sistor radios  have  been  banned  in  many 
public  places  and  horn  blowing  is  almost 
passe. 

In  this  country,  Memphis  won  1 6  na- 
tional noise  abatement  awards  in  a  row 
by  setting  fair  standards  and  enforcing 
them  firmly,  without  being  disagreeable 
about  it.  Sound  checks  and  anti-noise  en- 
forcement were  made  a  regular  part  of 
police  routine.  All  vehicle  mufflers  were 
mandatoriaUy  inspected  several  times  a 
year.  Teams  of  police  were  armed  with 
portable  decibel  meters  made  by  General 
Radio,  whose  engineers  also  counseled 
the  police  on  what's  reasonable  and 
what's  unreasonable  noise. 


The  January  1963,  "Fleet  Owner,"  a 
trucking  magazine,  reported  quite  fa- 
vorably on  the  enforcement  of  trucking 
noise  limits  in  Memphis.  Judges  and  po- 
lice counseled  with  truckers  to  arrive  at 
what  would  be  fair  and  what  would  be 
unreasonable  noise  restrictions  on  trucks. 
Instead  of  being  ticket-happy,  police 
most  often  gave  drivers  in  violation 
warnings  first,  and  offending  fleets  re- 
ceived letters  from  Memphis  police  ask- 
ing better  cooperation.  If  a  driver  denied 
that  his  truck  was  too  noisy,  police  would 
take  him  to  a  quiet  street  to  let  him  hear 
his  vehicle  from  the  curb  and  read  the 
decibel  meter  himself.  For  the  worst  of- 
fenders, and  for  repeaters,  fines  have 
ranged  from  $11  to  $50.  Basis  of  a  vio- 
lation is  the  policeman's  charge.  The  me- 
ter simply  backs  him  up. 

Memphis  chose  wisely  in  relying 
chiefly  on  cooperation,  while  holding  a 
get-tough  policy  in  reserve.  Police  have 
too  much  to  do  to  hold  down  noise  by 
brute  force,  and  the  Memphis  approach 
speaks  for  itself  in  its  results. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  militant  citizens 
committees  that  are  agitating  for  better 
noise  control  in  the  United  States  are  a 
step  above  agitators  for  many  other 
causes.  Instead  of  frothing  at  the  mouth 
and  going  paranoid,  a  number  of  them 
have  recognized  that  we  aren't  going  to 
go  back  to  hay  wagons  and  rubber-tired 
buggies.  These  citizens  committees  have 
leveled  their  attack  on  needless  noise  and 
have  studied  the  subject — which  isn't  a 
simple  one. 

The  New  York  State  Thruway  Noise 
Abatement  Committee,  representing  citi- 
zens in  eight  Westchester  communities, 
enjoys  a  fine  reputation  with  legislators 
and  many  commercial  noisemakers  be- 
cause it  has  done  its  homework  and 
doesn't  demand  the  impossible.  It  took 
on  the  services  of  a  top  acoustic  consul- 
tant, Stannard  M.  Potter.  Though  its  at- 
tack is  chiefly  on  truck  noise,  "Fleec 
Owner"  commented  that  this  committee 
is  "roundly  praised  by  trucking  associa- 
tion officials  for  its  cool,  constructive 
approach." 

Such  groups  emphasize  that  our  fasi- 
moving  society  makes  more  unavoidable 
noise  all  the  time.  We  will  live  with  that 
because  we  don't  want  to  give  up  the 
good  things  our  noisemakers  provide. 
We  like  highway  speed,  we  like  the  things 
the  trucks  bring  to  our  store  shelves,  we 
like  to  fly  cross-country  in  a  few  hours, 
we  like  the  buildings  that  the  riveters  put 
together  and  we  like  the  jackhammers  to 
tear  up  the  rough  pavement  to  make  way 
for  the  smooth.  Soon  we  will  like  new 
things  that  new  noisemakers  will  give  us. 
So  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
clamp  down  on  all  the  racket  that  is  un- 
necessary, of  which  our  great  country 
seems  to  have  the  most  ample  supply  in 
the  world.  the  end 
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NEW  PENSION  BILL  APPROVED  BY  HOUSE 
AS  CONGRESS  ADJOURNS  FOR  THE  YEAR: 

A  wide-ranging  bill  to  liberalize 
the  provisions  relating  to  payment 
of  VA  pensions  and  of  parents  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
was  one  of  the  last  pieces  of  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  it  completed  its 
1st  Session,  90th  Congress. 

Sponsored  by  Rep.  Olin  E.  league, 
Chmn  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  HR12555  is  primarily 
designed  to  offset  any  future  reduc- 
tions in  VA  benefits  because  of  in- 
creases in  Social  Security  payments 
and  other  types  of  income  .   .  . 
"Newsletter"  reported  on  this  in  some 
detail  in  the  Dec.  1967  issue  of  this 
magazine  ...  If  HR12555  becomes 
law,   it  would  increase  the  rates  of 
non-service  connected  pensions  for 
more  than  a  million  persons,  protect 
from  loss  of  benefits  some  250,000 
pensioners  and  benefit  some  250,000 
parents   of   deceased  veterans  drawing 
Die  ...  By  expanding  income  limita- 
tions it  would  also  make  eligible  for 
pension  another  10,000  persons  here- 
tofore ineligible  .   .   .  The  major 
point  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would 
protect  VA  pensioners  from  a  net  loss 
due  to  increases  in  Social  Security. 

While  HR12555  is  not  the  Legion's 
bill  it  does  satisfy  Legion  mandates 
and  has  its  support  .   .   .  When  the 
2nd  Session  of  the  90th  got  to  work, 
this  bill  was  slated  to  be  one  of  the 
first  items  of  business  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT  AUTHORIZES 
VIETNAM  ERA  BONUS  FOR  ITS  VETS: 

For  each  month  of  military  service 
(no  matter  where)  since  Jan.   1,  1964, 
the  State  of  Connecticut  will  pay  a 
$10  bonus  to  its  veterans — up  to  a 
$300  maximum  ...  To  be  eligible, 
honorably  discharged  veterans  must 
have  at  least  90  days  service  and 
military  personnel  need  a  minimum  of 
30  months  in  service  .   .   .  One  year's 
domicile  in  Connecticut  immediately 
prior  to  active  duty  is  a  must  .   .  . 
Eligible  next-of-kin  of  servicemen 
who  die  on  duty  of  service-connected 
causes  will  collect  the  $300  maximum 
.   .   .   Survivors  of  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  will  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  span  of  countable  service 
.    .    .   The  bonus  will  be  financed  by 


an  $18  million  bond  issue. 

Claim  forms  are  available  from: 
Office  of  the  Treasurer,  Vietnam 
Bonus  Division,  15  Lewis  St. ,  Hart- 
ford,  Conn. ,  06115. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LEGION  POST 
IS  LOOKING  FOR  A  DOCTOR: 

Legion  Post  232,  Garner,  N.C.,  is 
seeking  a  general  practitioner  to  set 
up  practice  in  its  town  using  post- 
owned  offices  and  equipment  .   .  . 
Garner,   located  about  four  miles  from 
Raleigh  where  there  are  three  hos- 
pitals, has  a  population  of  5,000  and 
a  trading  area  of  about  15,000  per- 
sons .   .   .  Contact  Ralph  Kelly,  Sr. , 
Cmdr. ,  American  Legion  Post  232,  1300 
Old  Garner  Rd. ,  Garner,  N.C.  Phone: 
919-772-3737. 

SOME  LEGION  NAT'L  SECURITY  MANDATES 
WHICH  BECAME  LAW  IN  LAST  CONGRESS: 

Several  of  the  Legion's  mandates  on 
national  security  were  satisfied  by 
the  passage  of  three  laws  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  1st  Session  of 
the  90th  Congress  .   .   .  One,  popu- 
larly termed  "The  Reserve  Forces  Bill 
of  Rights,"  provides  the  framework 
for  strengthening  the  reserve  arm  of 
our  military  establishment  .   .  . 
Among  other  things  it  creates  the 
position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs 
along  with  an  Ass't  Sec'y  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs  for  each 
military  department,  sets  a  mandatory 
manpower  floor  for  each  of  the  re- 
serve components  and  prohibits  their 
merger  without  specific  Congressional 
approval  ...   It  also  authorizes 
sufficient  weapons  and  equipment  for 
mobilization  readiness  and  provides 
for  an  annual  Congressional  review. 

Another  new  law,  long  sought  by  the 
Legion,  creates  a  Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps  for  the  U.S.  Navy  .   .  . 
Though  the  Navy  has  long  had  an 
admiral  as  judge  advocate  general, 
his  staff  was  never  comparable  to 
other  major  elements  of  the  Navy 
.   .   .  Its  lawyers  will  now  have  the 
same  type  of  internal  organization  as 
the  other  military  staff  corps. 

The  third  new  law,  a  military  pay 
bill,  accomplishes  Res.  452  of  the 
Legion's  1967  National  Convention 
.   .   .  Among  other  features,  it  pro- 
vides an  across-the-board  pay  in- 
crease of  5.6%  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  1967. 
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Legion  Membership  Climbs 
For  Third  Straight  Year 

Gain  of  31,420  Leg'onnaires  for  1967  as  final  count 
shows  2,585,202;  1966  membership  was  2,553,782; 
upward  trend  continues  strongly  as  membership  work- 
ers process  1968  tallies,  smashing  all  target  quotas. 


As  the  lists  closed  for  the  1967 
membership  year  it  was  clear  that  The 
American  Legion  had  achieved  its  third 
straight  year  of  gain  in  enrollments. 

Final  official  membership  for  1967 
was  2,585,202,  a  gain  of  31,420  over 
the  final  1966  total  of  2,553,782.  This 
was  a  remarkable  jump,  even  more  so 
when  contrasted  with  the  6,536  member- 
ship gain  of  1966  over  1965  and  the 
2,809  membership  gain  of  1965  over 
1964.  And,  with  the  way  1968  quotas 
were  being  smashed,  that  year  promised 
to  be  even  bigger. 

While  the  upward  trending  figures 
were  obvious  for  all  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate, reasons  for  the  solid  growth  were 
not  so  obvious.  Nor  was  there  one  over- 
riding factor  to  account  for  it. 

High  on  the  list,  however,  would  have 
to  be  the  United  States'  involvement  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  ensuing  patriot- 
ism such  an  undertaking  generates  and 
the  opening  of  Legion  ranks  to  Vietnam 
Era  veterans. 


Action  stemming  out  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing seems  to  channel  itself  into  member- 
ship mainly  in  two  ways.  First,  a  good 
percentage  of  the  personnel  now  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  sons 
of  Legionnaires.  It  would  only  be  natural 
that  a  significant  proportion  of  these 
would  join  their  father's  Legion  posts 
upon  return  to  civilian  life. 

Second,  a  war  just  naturally  unites 
a  great  segment  of  the  population — even 
a  war  as  misunderstood  as  is  this  one. 
The  result  is  a  feeling  of  patriotism  that 
seeks  an  outlet.  Thus,  there  are  veterans 
joining  the  Legion  who  have  never  be- 
longed to  any  veterans  organization 
(some  of  them  because  their  Viet  vet 
sons  joined)  and  there  are  those  who 
have  dropped  out  and  now  want  to  get 
back  in  so  that  they  can  find  some  effec- 
tive ways  to  help  or  show  their  support. 

In  line  with  both,  some  Legion  posts 
in  smaller  communities  were  (still  are) 
very  active  in  their  physical  and  moral 
support  of  service  inductees.  Post  mem- 


bers got  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  on 
draftee  reporting  dates,  served  coffee  and 
doughnuts  to  the  young  men  and  gen- 
erally provided  backing  as  they  left  for 
duty.  They  kept  in  touch  with  the  serv- 
iceman's family  while  he  was  away  and 
were  sending  books,  cigarettes,  home- 
town newspapers  and  numerous  other 
items  to  the  troops.  There  were  many 
other  ways  in  v/hich  Legionnaires  showed 
their  support  such  as  parades,  rallies, 
adoption  of  whole  armed  forces  units 
and  participation  in  the  Legion's  Viet- 
nam Relief  Fund  which  transmitted 
$125,000  to  Vietnam  for  civic  action 
work  among  the  people  there. 

National  Membership  Chairman  Wil- 
liam F.  Gormley  (Pa.)  summed  it  all 
up  in  a  recent  speech  when  he  said: 
"Only  through  personal  service  to  them 
are  we  going  to  acquaint  these  young 
men  with  The  American  Legion.  This 
has  to  be  a  personal  type  of  service  be- 
tween the  local  Legionnaires  and  the 
servicemen.  It  has  to  be  centered  in  the 
post.  Service  must  begin  when  these 
young  men  go  on  active  duty,  continue 
while  they  are  away,  and  be  intensified 
as  soon  as  they  return  home.  It's  a  type 
of  service  that  requires  manpower — or 
womanpower — and  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  post  and  its  Auxiliary  to 
work  together  on  a  project  that  will 
show  both  organizations  at  their  best." 

It  is  estimated  that  some  50-65,000 
Vietnam  Era  veterans  are  now  Legion- 
naires. This  offsets  to  a  large  degree  the 


American  Legion  Launches  "Operation  Stitch-In-Time" 


The  American  Legion  has  launched 
"Operation  Stitch-In-Time,"  its  latest 
project  of  assistance  to  the  war-em- 
battled people  of  South  Vietnam. 

National  Commander  William  E.  Gal- 
braith  recently  made  a  token  presenta- 
tion (see  photo)  of  a  Singer  treadle-type 
sewing  machine  to  Mrs.  Bui  Diem,  wife 
of  South  Vietnam's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  at  the  Legion's  Washing- 
ton Headquarters.  This  machine  was 
symbolic  of  100  more  that  the  Legion 
hopes  to  send  to  S.  Vietnam  to  provide 
occupational  training  and  employment 
for  war  widows,  orphans  and  other  war 
refugees.  The  machines  will  be  provided 
by  CARE,  the  International  Relief  Or- 
ganization, and  distributed  by  the  Viet- 
namese Veterans  Legion.  Included  with 
each  machine  will  be  five  textile  pack- 
ages. 

The  cost  to  get  a  machine  in  the  hands 


of  a  Vietnamese  war  widow  is  $100 
each.  Said  Nat'l  Cmdr  Galbraith:  "We 
hope  to  send  at  least  100  sewing  ma- 
chines of  the  type  shown  here.  Every  one 
means  employment  for  some  needy  and 
deserving  victim  of  the  tragic  war  in 
Vietnam.  Already,  more  than  $1,000  has 
been  contributed  and  we  have  pledges  of 
more  to  come.  I  am  urging  all  of  our 
more  than  16,000  American  Legion 
Posts  throughout  our  58  departments  to 
contribute  to  this  drive." 

Legionnaires  and  posts  wishing  to 
help  should  send  their  contributions  to: 
Operation  Stitch-In-Time,  The  American 
Legion,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46206. 

The  American  Legion  has  already  sent 
more  than  $125,000  to  South  Vietnam 
for  use  by  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  there  in 
carrying  on  civic  action  projects  among 
the  Vietnamese  people. 


Mrs.  Bui  Diem  helps  launch  "Operation 
Stitch-ln-Tlme"  with  a  few  stitches 
of  her  own  as  Cmdr  Galbraith  watches. 
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death  during  1967  of  55-60,000  older 
Legionnaires. 

The  success  of  the  1 967  Legion  mem- 
bership program  was  not  isolated  to  any 
one  section  of  the  country.  The  strength 
of  the  trend  became  obvious  by  last  July 
when  1967  enrollments  to  that  point 
were  12-14,000  higher  than  the  final 
national  totals  for  all  of  1966.  At  that 
time  National  Membership  Division  offi- 
cials predicted  a  1967  total  of  about 
25,000  higher  than  1966. 

During  the  year,  41  departments  went 
over  their  1966  totals.  This  indicated 
terrific  effort  by  post  and  district  mem- 
bership "pros."  The  big  departments — 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  some  midwestern  and  southern  de- 
partments— had  large  membership  suc- 
cesses. Minnesota,  which  had  been  flirting 
with  the  magic  100,000  mark  in  enroll- 
ments, went  past  that  figure  for  the  first 
time  in  its  48-year  history.  It  became 
only  the  teath  department  in  national 
Legion  history  ever  to  reach  that  rari- 
fied  level  and  is  now  one  of  seven  still 
up  there. 

Another  reason  for  the  solid  and  gen- 
eral surge  in  enrollments  was  attributed 
to  the  use  of  better  membership-getting 
techniques,  many  of  them  learned  at  the 
National  Membership  Workshop,  which 
has  been  held  each  August  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  1 967  Workshop  was  at- 
tended by  175  department  representa- 
tives. 

One  more  indicator  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  Legion  growth  in  1967  was  the 
chartering  of  new  posts.  On  January  1, 
1967,  the  Legion  had  16,306  posts.  Dur- 
ing the  year.  Departments  cancelled  a 
total  of  135  charters.  On  the  plus  side, 
however,  1 02  new  posts  were  chartered. 
Though  this  left  a  net  loss  for  the  year 
in  posts  chartered  it  was  the  least  amount 
of  charter  losses  suffered  in  the  past  12 
years. 

The  use  of  target  dates  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  membership  successes  of  the 
past  three  years.  This  has  been  con- 
tinued during  Nat'l  Cmdr  William  E. 
Galbraith's  "Can  Do  1968"  Member- 
ship Campaign  year,  which  from  all  in- 
dications, has  gotten  off  to  a  strong  start. 

First  1968  target  was  Oct.  17,  1967. 
Its  goal  of  470,305  members  was  easily 
passed  with  the  receipt  of  600,106  en- 
rollments. By  Nov.  8,  (though  not  a 
target  date)  the  magic  figure  of  1,000,- 
000  enrollments  had  been  received  at 
National  Headquarters. 

The  Nov.  17  target  of  1,318,975  was 
exceeded  by  17,498  members,  with  the 
receipt  of  transmittals  totaling  1 ,336,473. 
At  this  point,  46  of  the  Legion's  58  de- 
partments had  surpassed  both  targets. 

As  of  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  41  Depart- 
ments had  reported  that  1.090  of  their 
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posts  were  eligible  to  receive  the  Most 
Distinguished  Service  Citation  for  having 
surpassed  their  final  1967  total  for  1968 
by  Veterans  Day.  Complete  reports 
could  raise  that  total  to  over  1 ,600 — 
something  like  one  out  of  every  10  Le- 
gion posts. 

And,  before  1967  rang  out,  heavily 
populated  Eastern  states  like  New  Jer- 
sey had  2,500  more  members  than  the 
same  date  in  1 966  and  Pennsylvania  had 
8,000  more.  In  1966,  also  a  good  year, 
Pennsylvania  was  5,000  ahead  at  this 
point. 

Coming  up  was  the  next  national  tar- 
get, Jan.  8,  1968,  and  the  figure  of  1,- 
898,760  was  expected  to  be  surpassed 
since  membership  was  running  about 
50,000  ahead  of  the  corresponding  date 
of  the  previous  year.  The  Departments 
had  pledged  1,917,372  for  that  date. 

Nat'l  Membership  Director  J.  Lloyd 
Wignall  and  other  membership  experts 
also  credit  the  Legion's  new  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  with  helping 
enrich  the  membership  rolls.  The  1968 
membership  renewal  cards  are  the  first 
to  be  handled  by  the  electronic  equip- 
ment. Though  this  lightning  fast  ma- 
chinery does  not  of  itself  directly  in- 
crease enrollments,  the  ease  and  speed 
with  which  post  adjustants  and  their 
membership  personnel  are  able  to  handle 
renewals  allows  them  to  finish  their  work 
earlier,  thus  freeing  them  for  the 
equally  important  task  of  canvassing 
new  members  rather  than  just  concen- 
trating energies  toward  getting  in  the  old 
membership.  Further  improvements 
were  being  planned  in  the  equipment  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  larger  depart- 
ments. 


In  fact,  so  speedy  was  the  system  that 
by  November  1967,  post  adjutants  had 
reported  cards  and  dues  to  their  respec- 
tive departments  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cause  backlogs  at  both  Department  and 
National  levels.  At  National  Headquar- 
ters, this  necessitated  some  overtime 
work  on  the  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  to  eliminate  the  backlogs  and 
avoid  any  delays  to  Legionnaires  in  re- 
ceiving The  American  Legion  Magaine. 

What  did  the  figures  and  theories  add 
up  to?  It  was  much  too  soon  to  assess 
the  1968  membership  year.  But  the  evi- 
dence already  in  did  add  up  to  a  vital 
American  Legion — one  that  was  still 
growing  and  had  not  gotten  stagnant,  one 
that  was  a  useful  instrument  of  service 
in  community,  state  and  national  affairs, 
one  that  had  a  heartbeat  as  strong  as 
when  it  was  born  nearly  50  years  ago  and 
one  whose  membership — though  spread 
throughout  four  wars — could  function 
in  the  important  Legion  areas  of  rehabili- 
tation, Americanism,  national  security, 
child  welfare,  etc. 

They  added  up  to  an  organization  that 
was  gathering  momentum  and  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  growing 
membership  in  1968  and  beyond  that  to 
its  next  50  years  of  service  to  America. 

Legion  Study  Group  Named 

National  Commander  William  E.  Gal- 
braith  has  appointed  James  F.  Green,  51, 
a  prominent  Omaha,  Neb.,  attorney  as 
Chairman  of  The  American  Legion's 
Task  Force  for  the  Future,  a  panel  of 
distinguished  Legionnaires  which  will  ex- 
amine the  Legion  as  it  completes  its  first 
50  years  and  provide  guidelines  for  its 


Legion's  50th  Anniversary  Medal  Now  Available 

signed  by  American  sculptor  C.  Paul 
Jennewein  and  struck  by  the  Medallic 
Art  Co.,  of  New  York.  As  a  symbol 
of  the  50th  Anniversary  celebration, 
the  design  will  appear  on  Legion  flags, 
banners  and  printed  material. 

Collectors  can  obtain  any  of  the 
three  sizes  of  the  medal:  A  IVi-inch 
serially  numbered  silver  (limited  to 
20,000)  in  a  plastic  holder  at  $10; 
a  IVi-mch  bronze  with  easel  stand  at 
$4;  and  a  IVi-inch  replica  in  bronze 
at  $1.50.  The  last  will  also  be  issued 
with  a  Legion  ribbon  with  pin  back 
at  $1.95. 

For  delivery  by  Mar.  15,  orders 
must  be  received  by  Mar.  1  and 
should  be  sent  to:  National  Emblem 
Sales,  The  American  Legion,  P.  O. 
Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

First  recipients  of  the  new  medal 
were  former  Presidents  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


NATIONAL  Commander  WiUiam 
E.   Galbraith  has  announced 
that  March  15th  will  be  the  official 
issuance  date  of  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary Medal  of  The  American  Legion. 
As  shown  here,  the  medal  was  de- 
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future  role  of  service  to  the  nation. 

Active  in  Omaha  civic  affairs,  Green 
is  acquainted  with  Legion  workings  at 
both  the  local  and  national  level,  having 
served  as  Post  Commander  of  Omaha 
Post  1  (one  of  the  10  largest)  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Ameri- 
canism Commission. 

Noting  that  the  Legion  would  shortly 
be  entering  its  50th  Anniversary  Cele- 
brations, Nat'l  Cmdr  Galbraith  charged 
the  panel  to  ( 1 )  examine  the  posture  of 
the  U.S.  in  the  areas  of  education,  health 
and  welfare,  the  condition  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  conservation  of  our  national 
resources  (2)  examine  the  goals  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Legion  to  determine  their 
conformance  with  current  patterns  of 
American  life  and  to  recommend  new 
ways  the  Legion  can  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  nation,  and  (3)  pro- 
vide the  Legion  with  a  grand  strategy  to 
guide  its  course  in  the  years  to  come,  a 
clear  road  map  of  suggested  activity  for 
the  next  decade;  long  range  aims  to  be 
met  before  the  group's  centennial  in 
2019. 

Cmdr  Galbraith  called  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  50th  National  Conven- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  the  first  of  the 
Golden  Anniversary  Celebrations. 

Others  serving  on  the  Task  Force  are : 
L.  O.  Bickel,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Chief 
Probation  Officer  for  U.S.  Courts  in  the 
northern  district  of  West  Virginia  and  a 
member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee;  James  V.  Day,  Wash.,  D.C.. 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  and  Le- 
gion Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr;  Ray  Murphy, 
Saratoga,  Calif.,  attorney,  former  Iowa 
State  official  and  Legion  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
(1935-36);  Frank  W.  Naylor,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  a  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. 
executive  and  Chairman  of  the  Legion's 
Vietnam  Veterans  Advisory  Committee; 
Dr.  Edwin  L.  Peterson,  Logan,  Utah, 
Professor  at  Utah  State  U.,  and  Legion 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr,  and  H.  C.  Zimmerman. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  KENS-TV  executive, 
retired  Air  Force  officer  and  Legion  Dis- 
trict Vice  Cmdr. 


Peabody,  Kans.,  Post  95  has  signed  up 
triplets.  These  new  Legion  members  are 
Harry,  Garry  and  Larry  Winters,  who  have 
served  four  years  in  the  Navy. 


Washington  Conference 

Rep.  John  W.  McCormack  (Mass.), 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
will  receive  the  1968  American  Legion 
Award  for  Distinguished  Public  Service 
during  the  Legion's  Eighth  Annual  Wash- 
ington Conference  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Mar.  3-8,  1968. 

The  award  is  being  given  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  for  his  nearly  40 
years  in  defense  of  the  institutions  of 
freedom  and  peace,  his  beliefs  that 
America  should  remain  strong  and  his 
support  of  veterans  legislation. 

About  1,000  Legion  leaders  from 
around  the  country  and  some  from  over- 
seas departments  are  expected  to  attend 
the  meeting,  which  encompasses  the  45th 
Annual  National  Rehabilitation  Con- 
ference and  the  Legion's  49th  Birthday 
Celebration.  The  delegates  will  hold 
meetings  with  government  experts  and 
officials  to  discuss  policies  and  matters 
germane  to  Legion  programs. 

Speaker  McCormack,  a  lifetime  mem- 
ber of  Columbia  Post  5 1  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  will  re- 
ceive his  award  at  the  National  Com- 
mander's Reception  and  Banquet  in 
Honor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  be  held  Wed.,  Mar.  6,  7:30 
p.m.,  in  the  huge  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  wives  are  guests  of  the 
Legion  at  this  annual  event.  The  hotel 
will  also  house  all  delegates  and  be  the 
site  for  all  meetings. 

During  the  conference,  members  of 
seven  of  the  Legion's  national  commis- 
sions— Rehabilitation,  Legislative,  For- 
eign Relations,  Economic,  Finance.  Pub- 
lications and  National  Security — will 
hold  sessions.  Nat'l  Security  members 
will  also  visit  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Marine  Base  at  Quantico,  Va. 

The  50th  Anniversary  Committee,  the 
Task  Force  for  the  Future,  the  Depart- 
ment Service  Officers  Ass'n  and  the 
Child  Welfare  Foundation  are  among 
other  groups  meeting. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  William  E.  Galbraith's 
appearance  and  presentation  of  the  Le- 
gion's Rehabilitation  program  to  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  is  set 
for  10:00  a.m.,  Tues.,  Mar.  5,  in  the 
Caucus  Room  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building. 

The  Nat'l  Rehab  Conference  annually 
brings  together  about  700  experts  in  the 
field  of  veterans  rehabilitation.  William 
J.  Driver,  VA  Administrator,  will  ad- 
dress the  Conference. 

The  National  Commander's  Public  Re- 
lations Award  will  be  presented  to  former 
Presidential  aide.  Jack  Valenti,  now 
President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion, at  a  luncheon  on  Thurs.,  Mar.  7  at 
the  Sheraton  Park. 

THE  AMERICAN 


Post  505,  Detroit,  Mich.,  met  the  challenge 
of  Hurricane  Beulah  in  the  Texas  area  near 
the  Mexican  border.  In  the  photo,  1.  to  rt.: 
Post  Cmdr  B.  J.  Yeager,  PC  I.  Rodriguez, 
C.  Rodriguez.  C.  Yeager.  and  A  Pulido. 

Police  Efforts  Recognized 

Post  951,  Ozone  Park,  N.Y.,  pre- 
sented citations  to  three  patrolmen: 
James  McCormack,  106th  Precinct,  for 
work  among  the  youth  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  Donald  Naylor  and  Francis 
Klepeis  for  apprehending  two  suspects 
on  grand  larceny  charges.  Making  the 
presentation  (see  photo)  was  post  mem- 


Post  951,  N.Y.,  honors  police. 

ber  and  Past  Queens  County  Cmdr 
Frank  V.  Votto,  State  Director  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Post  16  topped 
off  a  year  of  monthly  presentations  to 
outstanding  policemen  with  a  banquet 
honoring  all  12  officers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  an  additional  award  to  the 
Policeman  of  the  Year,  reports  Charles 
A.  Heck,  the  post's  Police  Awards  chair- 
man. The  awards  were  carried  out 
through  the  cooperation  of  Police  Chief 
G.  L.  Kleinknecht.  Thousands  of  "'Main- 
tain Law  &  Order"  bumper  stickers  were 
passed  out  throughout  the  city  as  part 
of  the  program. 

Fort  Stevens  Post  32,  Washington, 
D.C.,  honored  the  Sixth  Precinct  and 
three  of  its  policemen  for  their  bloodless 
capture  of  four  kidnaping  suspects.  The 
officers  were  cited  individually  as  part 
of  a  large  task  force  that  surrounded  a 
delicatessen  after  the  owner  was  forced 
at  gunpoint  to  open  a  safe,  which 
touched  off  a  silent  burglar  alarm.  In  the 
photo  on  page  40,  1.  to  rt.,  are:  Post 
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Washington,  D.C.,  Post  32  ceremony 

Cmdr  Leno  Delmolino,  former  D.C. 
Commissioner  Renah  Camalier,  Police 
Privates  Ronald  Day,  Calvin  Wilson,  and 
Thomas  Dietrich,  and  Peter  Stathis,  1st 
Vice  Cmdr,  Post  32. 

Post  132,  Orange,  Calif.,  gave  the 
Legion  Award  of  Merit  to  David  L.  Dan- 
iels as  the  Outstanding  Police  Officer  and 
to  Ralph  D.  Patterson  as  the  Outstanding 
Fireman.  In  the  photo  below  are.  1.  to 


Police  awards  by  Post  132,  Calif. 

rt.:  Fire  Chief  Floyd  Higgins,  Fireman 
Patterson.  Post  Cmdr  Haskell  Mitchell, 
VC  Del  Smith,  Officer  Daniels  and  Po- 
lice Chief  Harold  Richardson. 

Post  346,  Neptune,  N.J.,  honored  the 
Police  Dep't  and  Police  Reserves.  In 
the  photo  below  are,  1.  to  rt.:  Ptlmn 
Howard  Egan,  president  of  Neptune 
Township  Police  Reserve;  Sgt.  Reed, 
Neptune  PD;  Post  346  Cmdr  John 
Womer.  who  gave  Awards  of  Merit  to 


a  new  ambulance  rises:  1937:  $2,199; 
1949:  $6,355;  1955:  $9,877;  1965:  $15,- 
975. 

■ 

At  a  Post  282,  Worcester,  Mass.,  meet- 
ing, the  chaplain  read  ritual  prayers  for 
departed  comrades.  In  honor  of  one,  the 
late  cartoonist  Al  Banx,  Cmdr  John  Bate- 
man  asked  those  present  to  humor  intone 
"taps."  "This  proved  most  dramatic, 
impressive,  deeply  moving,"  writes  His- 
torian R.  T.  Foye.  "The  ceremony  was 
repeated  later  at  an  outing  dinner.  A 
good  whistler,  here  and  there  in  a  group, 
could  add  greatly  to  the  effect." 

■ 

Post  196,  Point  Pleasant,  N.J.,  received 
a  notable  gift  from  a  life  member,  Walter 


Post  346,  N.J.,  honors  Reserves,  too. 

both  Departments;  and  Ptlmn  Donald 
Stedman,  Neptune  Township  PD,  repre- 
senting PBA  Local  74. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

In  the  30  years  of  its  service  to  the  com- 
munity, the  Ambulance  Squad  of  Post 
170,  Rochelle  Park,  N.J.,  has  answered 
more  than  5,000  calls  and  is  utilizing  its 
fourth  ambulance.  The  problem  of  main- 
taining the  38-man  squad  increases  in 
difficulty  through  the  years,  as  the  cost  of 
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Fifty  years  of  membership  cards 

Stout,  at  left  in  photo  above,  who  pre- 
sented all  50  of  his  post  membership 
cards  to  Post  Cmdr  Calvin  Seymour.  The 
first  card  is  a  Certificate  of  Membership, 
issued  before  the  regular  cards  were 
printed.  Walter,  74,  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  Past  Post  Cmdr,  active  in  all  post 
programs,  and  seldom  misses  a  meeting. 
■ 

Cmdr  Jay  Gaskins  of  Arizona's  District 
12  has  noted  that  six  posts  in  Districts 
11  and  12  have  offered  financial  assist- 
ance to  six  other  Arizona  posts,  in  areas 
afTected  by  the  copper  strike,  so  that  the 
posts  might  meet  their  1968  membership 
quotas.  Apache  Post  27  voted  to  lend 
Globe  Post  4  the  sum  of  $1,000  interest 
free,  for  example. 

■ 

Post  163,  North  Platte,  Neb.,  has  a  mem- 
ber, Orville  L.  Foster,  who  lives  60  miles 
from  the  post  but  hasn't  missed  a  meeting 
in  five  years,  reports  the  Blood  Donor 
Chairman,  W.  A.  Lerner,  a  10-gallon 
donor. 

■ 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year.  Post  193, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  donated  $1,500  to 
the  Dean's  Discretionary  Fund  for  stu- 
dent  hardship  cases. 

■ 

Through  the  efforts  of  Post  80,  Downers 
Grove,  111.,  the  townspeople  purchased 
"hundreds  of  wheel  chairs  for  disabled 
veterans  throughout  Illinois." 

■ 

Post  120,  Hingham,  Mass.,  finding  diffi- 
culty in  communicating  with  the  town's 
servicemen   and   women,   joined  with 
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seven  other  organizations  in  a  request 
(printed  in  the  town  paper)  whereby  all 
families,  relatives,  or  friends  of  local 
persons  now  in  the  armed  forces,  or  who 
have  been  discharged  since  1960,  were 
asked  to  give  information  on  a  printed 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  a  box  number. 
Said  the  request,  "Hingham's  American 
Legion  post  now  has  and  is  desirous  of 
issuing  to  all  men  and  women  now  in 
service,  courtesy  cards  of  admission  to 
all  Legion  facilities  everywhere." 
■ 

Post  21,  Newport,  Vt.,  along  with  other 
Legionnaire  shareholders  in  Veterans 
Park,  Inc.,  voted  to  donate  this  property 
(over  30  acres  valued  at  $200,000)  to 
the  school  district  for  a  new  school  for 
1,600  pupils.  Eleven  surrounding  com- 
munities will  share  the  building  cost — 
about  $9  million. 

■ 

Signal  Corps  Post  96,  Jersey  City,  N.J., 

has  officially  changed  its  name  to  Wil- 
liam G.  McKinley  Post  96.  Legionnaire 
McKinley,  who  helped  form  the  post, 
was  New  Jersey's  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman from  Sept.  1935  until  his 
death  on  April  30,  1967. 

■ 

Nurses  Post  412,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gave 
its  First  Annual  Nursing  Scholarship 
Award  to  Kathryn  R.  Hicks,  a  third-year 
nursing  student  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 

■ 

Each  year  for  the  past  four  years  Post 
342,  Freeport,  N.Y.,  has  given  a  $  1 ,000 
scholarship  to  a  Freeport  H.S.  Senior. 
Priority  is  given  to  eligible  children  of 
veterans  in  the  order  of  deceased,  dis- 
abled and  living. 

■ 

Post  4,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  gave  $1,000  to 
The  Children's  Rehabilitation  Ranch. 
In  photo  below.  Post  Cmdr  Bob  Epper- 
son presents  check  to  Frank  Nesbitt, 
president  of  the  Ranch.  Holding  plaque 
is  Mrs.  Charles  Wrede,  widow  of  Chuck 


Post  4,  Fla.:  $1,000  gift  to  children 

Wrede,  in  whose  memory  the  presenta- 
tion was  made. 

■ 

When  the  community's  largest  office 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Post  642, 
Chicora,  Pa.,  moved  out  of  its  post  home 
and  made  it  available  for  several  pro- 
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fessional  offices  and  other  vital  busi- 
nesses. The  post  has  been  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall. 


Post  662,  Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowa,  gave  mem- 
bership awards  to  outstanding  workers,  in- 
cluding the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  award  to  War- 
rant Officer  Owen  D.  Myers,  USAF  (3rd 
from  left),  for  getting  48  new  members. 
■ 

When  New  Jersey's  Bill  Doyle  marched 
in  the  Department  Convention  parade 
holding  a  corner  of  the  flag,  members 
of  Hopewell  Post  339  on  the  sidelines 
tossed  money  onto  the  flag.  Eventually, 
$140  was  raised  which  the  post  contrib- 
uted to  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home 
in  Vineland,  of  which  Bill  is  the  super- 
intendent. Specifically,  the  money  will  be 
used  to  set  up  and  name  a  room  in  honor 
of  the  late  Bill  McKinley,  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committeeman.  In  the  photo  below 
are,  1.  to  rt.:  Warren  C.  Lewis,  Member- 


Thousand  Hour  Silver  Bowl  by  Perry 
Point  VA  Hospital.  He  has  actually 
served  12,042  hours  (as  of  June  30, 
1967).  He  is  the  Legion  Tri-State  Repr. 
for  Maryland  at  Perry  Point,  and  has 
been  active  there  since  1929,  sometimes 
making  four  to  six  visits  a  week,  even 
though  he  lives  45  miles  away.  A  lumber 
company  executive,  he  "retired"  in  Janu- 
ary 1965. 

■ 

Seven  members  of  Post  264,  Tona- 
wanda,  N.Y.,  have  gotten  awards  for 
taking  part  in  the  VA's  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice Program  at  Buffalo  VA  Hospital. 
The  post  and  the  Auxiliary  combined 
equally  to  give  $200  from  its  Child  Wel- 
fare program  to  the  Salvation  Army. 


Post  339,  Hopewell,  N.J.,  antes  up. 

ship  chairman;  Al  Hart  and  William  Mc- 
Creedy,  vice  cmdrs;  Doyle;  Harry  Jor- 
dan, Publicity  chairman;  and  Joseph 
Kianka,  Adjutant. 

■ 

Legionnaire  Gene  Dolan  (Post  1,  Lake 
Charles,  La.)  is  sponsoring  a  drive  to 
build  a  Peace  Memorial  "that  will  say 
Thank  You  in  a  big  way  to  all  the  Viet 
Vets."  He  designed  a  110-foot  tower 
that  will  house  46  Purple  Martin  castles 
of  aluminum.  "The  Purple  Martin  Swal- 
low," he  explains,  "is  a  gregarious, 
peaceful  bird  but  one  that  will  attack 
and  defend  its  colony  against  any  bird 
that  flies.  The  post  has  endorsed  the 
project,  and  all  the  Fort  Polk  army 
people  I  have  spoken  to  like  the  idea." 
Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  Polk's  trainees 
go  directly  to  Vietnam.  Another  selling 
point  for  the  project  is  that  the  swallows 
to  be  housed  in  the  tower  can  eat  over 
4,464,000  mosquitos,  etc.,  each  day. 
■ 

A  Baltimore,  Md.,  Legionnaire  has  an 
interesting  interpretation  of  the  word 
"retired."  Christian  Bretall,  a  Life  Le- 
gionnaire, has  been  awarded  the  Ten 


Post  924,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y.,  presented 
a  new  wheel  chair  to  the  Dominican  Sisters 
of  the  Sick  Poor.  Shown  here  are  Welfare 
Officer  T.  MaruUo,  Service  Officer  F.  Fallo, 
Post  Cmdr  M.  Mickler,  A.  Fisher,  Sister 
Eileen,  PC  L.  Kuhn,  Sister  Helen. 

■ 

Post  528  Cascade,  Iowa,  sent  25  Legion- 
naire blood  donors  on  the  17th  annual 
trip  to  the  VA  Hospital  in  Iowa  City. 
Since  1950  over  375  pints  of  blood  have 
been  donated. 

■ 

Post  1,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  purchased  a 
new  post  home — for  $87,500 — and  will 
spend  about  $40,000  in  renovations.  The 
building  was  formerly  a  postal  station 
for  West  Omaha. 

■ 

A  stimulating  history  of  one  post's  re- 
surgence from  the  brink  of  dissolution 
is  the  story  of  Post  431,  Paterson,  N.J. 
Down  to  28  members,  most  of  whom 
didn't  attend  post  meetings  or  projects, 
and  known  as  the  "Ghost  Post,"  this  out- 
fit, led  by  three  hard  workers,  put  on  a 


drive  that  brought  its  roster  up  to  34 
at  the  end  of  1966  and  to  around  60  at 
the  close  of  1967.  The  "Ghost"  patch 
is  now  part  of  the  post's  cap  insignia. 
The  three  hard  drivers,  all  charter  mem- 
bers since  1946,  are  Post  Cmdr  Ben  De- 
Franco,  Finance  Officer  Thomas  De 
Marco,  and  Service  Officer  Louis  Brig- 
liadora.  In  photo  (center  column).  John 
Reitsma  places  wreath  on  grave  of  Lt. 
A.  W.  Bohny.  Post's  new  name  is  Lt. 
Bohny-St.  W.  J.  Hofman  Post. 

■ 

Post  265,  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  won  a 

sterling  silver  Paul  Revere  Bowl  for 
achieving  the  highest  per  capita  contri- 
bution to  the  Nassau  County  Legion 
Memorial  Library  at  Hofstra  Univ., 
Hempstead.  The  trophy  was  donated  by 
James  N.  McLean,  Past  County  Cmdr, 
Gen.  Chmn  of  the  Library,  and  its 
founder.  The  bowl's  design  is  based  on 
the  original  bowl,  made  for  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  by  Paul  Revere  (1735-1818). 
McLean  also  gave  bronze  scrolls  (tablets 
to  be  added  each  year)  to  the  post  and 
unit  making  the  greatest  total  cash  dona- 
tions for  books:  Post  336,  Glenwood 
Landing,  and  Unit  1014,  Franklin 
Square.  There  are  enough  books  dealing 
with  Long  Island  and  State  history  for 
Hofstra  to  offer  to  students  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree.  This  the  university  is  planning 
to  do. 

■ 

Students  at  J.  W.  Eater  JHS,  Rantoul, 
111.,  have  a  new  incentive  for  winning 
The  American  Legion  School  Medal 
Award  for  Citizenship.  The  outstanding 
boy  and  girl  now  have  their  names  in- 
scribed on  a  new  plaque  in  a  wall  display 
case.  In  the  photo  are  T.J.  Kelly,  Post 
287  Americanism  Chmn;  G.  Obrecht, 
school  principal;  and  J.W.  Eater,  Supt. 
of  the  Rantoul  Elementary  School  Sys- 
tem. The  plaque  contains  the  names  of 


Post  431,  N.J.,  honors  a  hero. 
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Plaque  spurs  school  award  candidates. 

&  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  won  the 
School  Medal  since  the  school  opened 
in  1953. 

■ 

Post  257,  North  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 

which  annually  entertains  a  disabled  vet 
for  one  week,  had  as  its  guest  this  year 
Joseph  L.  Slugantz,  Jr.,  of  Nicholasville, 
Ky.,  WW2,  Korea,  Past  Post  Cmdr  of 
Post  8,  Lexington,  Past  7th  District 
Cmdr,  and  a  Bronze  Star  amputee. 
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A  42-year  ambition  was  realized  when  Post 
211,  Sayreville,  N.J.,  dedicated  new  home. 


NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  chartered  well 
over  100  new  posts  in  1967  (the  figure 
as  of  Dec.  19  was  106).  eclipsing  last 
year's  mark  of  79.  New  posts  chartered 
recently  include: 

Rocket  City  Post  275,  Huntsville, 
Ala.;  Levy  Peterson  Post  336,  Tallas- 
see,  Ala.;  Clair-Rusk  Post  321,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  Santo  F.  Giammarese  Post  1964, 
Chicago,  III.;  Wheeling  Post  1968, 
Wheeling,  III.;  The  Southwest  Topeka 
Post  74,  Topeka,  Kans.;  North  Topeka 
Post  400,  North  Topeka.  Kans.;  Na- 
tional Guard-Iron  Fist  Post  70,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  and  United  Veterans  Post  584, 
Columbia  Heights,  Minn. 

Also,  Anderson-Shaw  Post  58,  Pass 
Christian.  Miss.;  La  Vista  Post  379,  La 
Vista,  Nebr.;  New  Cassel  Memorial  Post 
1861,  New  Cassel,  Westbury,  N.Y.; 
Hanover  Post  764,  Hanover,  Ohio; 
Beaver-Ketcher  Post  104,  Watts,  Okla.; 
Penn  Hills  Post  244,  Penn  Hills,  Pa.; 
Manuel  Santos  Rivera  Post  52.  Vega 
Alta,  P.R.;  Juan  Rodriguez  Garcia  Post 
83,  Hatillo,  P.R.;  Levittown  Post  135, 
Lcvittown,  Toa  Baja,  P.R.;  Roosevelt 
Roads  Post  136,  Roosevelt  Roads,  P.R.; 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  Post  137, 
Anasco,  P.R.;  Johns  Island  Post  167, 
Johns  Island,  S.C;  Robert  E.  Lee  Keesee 
Post  226,  Erin,  Tenn.;  Baytown-Kilgore 
Post  456.  Baytown,  Tex.;  Charlie  Reece 
Post  589,  Alvarado,  Tex. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Sam  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
a  member  of  the  Public  Relations  Com- 
mission, honored  on  his  76th  birthday 
by  Presbyterian  College  for,  among  other 
things,  his  more  than  60  years  of  varied 
service  with  the  newspaper.  The  State, 
of  which  he  is  Editor  and  Publisher 
Emeritus.  He  holds  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  nation's  highest 
award  for  civilian  service,  for  his  efforts 
for  over  20  years  as  a  civilian  aide  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

■ 

A.  W.  Stratton,  of  Falls  (  hurch,  Va.. 
a  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Legionnaire,  named 
to  the  post  of  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  the  Number  2  spot  in 
the  VA. 


Julius  Levy,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  chair- 
man of  the  Nat'l  Emblem  Committee, 
at  home  recuperating  from  a  cataract 
operation. 

■ 

Howard  E.  (Bill)  Reed,  Colorado  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1930-31)  and  a  veteran 
Nat'l  Guard  officer,  advanced  to  Briga- 
dier General  from  Colonel  in  a  cere- 
mony in  Denver.  Gov.  John  A.  Love 
pinned  the  new  stars  on  General  Reed, 
who  is  the  State  .Selective  Service  Di- 
rector. 

■ 

Coleman  Nolen,  of  Okemah,  Okla.,  a 
Legion  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr,  home  from  the 
hospital  following  an  emergency  appen- 
dectomy. 

■ 

Louis  P.  Alaimo,  Legionnaire  member  of 
Post  244,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  honored  by  the 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Finland  and 
awarded  the  Insignia  of  Knight  First 
Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Lion  of  Fin- 
land, "in  recognition  of  meritorious  ser- 
vices in  promoting  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Finland."  He  has  been 
active  with  the  Finnish-American  Com- 
merce Assoc.  and  the  F-A  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  a  longtime 
friend  of  The  American  Legion,  who 
honored  many  Legion  functions  with  his 
presence  and  who.  at  the  1963  Nat'l 
Convention,  was  given  the  Legion's  Dis- 
tinguished .Service  Medal.  Past  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Martin  B.  McKneally  was  desig- 
nated personal  representative  for  Nat'l 
Cmdr  William  Galbraith  in  attending 
services  for  Cardinal  Spellman.  Nat'l 
Chaplain  Rev.  Fr.  Edward  P.  Nolan  also 
represented  the  Legion. 

■ 

Howard  P.  MacFarlane,  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1928-29). 

■ 

John   R.   Schwartz,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  Past  Dep't  Adjutant  (1922-23). 
■ 

Arthur  Keimel,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re- 
tired Navy  Chaplain  and  Dep't  Chaplain 
in  1963-64.  who  worked  with  Rev.  Clark 
Poling,  one  of  the  four  chaplains  who 
went  down  with  the  USS  Dorchester, 
and  with  Dr.  Daniel  Poling,  Clark's 
father.  Chaplain  Keimel  worked  with 
Dr.  Daniel  Poling  to  establish  the  Chapel 
of  the  Four  Chaplains,  adjacent  to 
Temple  Univ. 

■ 

J.  Edward  Walter,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge, 
Md.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1953-54),  a  Past 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1956-57),  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  in 
1954-56. 


Clarence  N.  Florence,  Arlington,  Va., 
former  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  StafT  mem- 
ber (1945-56).  He  was  Kentucky  State 
Legion  Service  Officer  1928-45. 
■ 

George  D.  Miller,  of  Bardstown,  Ky., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1953-54)  and  Alter- 
nate Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  in 
1955-63. 


Lee  H.  Ingram,  who  attended  the  St. 
Louis  Caucus  of  the  Legion. 


J.  Bryan  Hobbs,  of  Gulf  port,  Fla.,  a 
Maryland  Legionnaire  who  was  that 
state's  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1936-37)  and 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  from 
1938-42. 


Mrs.  Charles  W.  Griffith,  of  Manning, 
S.C,  wife  of  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  Charles 
W.  Griffith  (1945-46). 

■ 

Daniel  C.  Hartbauer,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1942-43). 

■ 

Stanley  Stein,  68,  a  Legionnaire  who, 
while  blind  and  a  patient  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  leprosy  hospital  at 
Carville,  La.,  led  a  Legion-and-Auxil- 
iary-aided  fight  for  humanizing  reforms 
in  the  hospital.  A  charter  member  of  the 
hospital's  Legion  Post  188,  he  edited  an 
intelligent  and  competent  worldwide 
magazine  about  Hansen's  disease  in  a  36- 
year  campaign  to  remove  the  term 
"leper"  from  common  usage.  He  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  hospital's 
name  changed  from  leprosarium. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  per.son  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

2nd  Arm'd  Div — (Aug.)  R.  F.  Perry,  Box  2115 

Satellite  Beach,  Fla,  32935 
Cth  Inf  Div— (Aug.)  Curtis  O'Connor,  818  19th 

Ave.  N.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55418 
9th  .'Vrm'd  Eng— (July)  J.  Harold  Digby,  724 

Celeste  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70123 
lUth  Arm'd  Div— (Aug.)  Lester  Bennett,  5820 

Recamper  Dr.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43613 
16th  Eng  (WWD— (Sept.)  Dean  C.  Sutherland, 

29634  Mason  Ave.,  Livonia,  Mich.  48154 
nth    Ambulance    Co,    5th    Sanitary    Train — 

(July)  Rodney  D.  Steele,  Sr.,  5806  Woodcliff 

Dr.,  Gieensboro,  N.C  27410 
23rd  Eng  AEF— (May)  Stanley  C.  Bayne,  1610 

Interlachen,  #62- J,  Seal  Beach,  Calif.  90740 
39th   Combat  Eng— (Sept.)    Thomas  Sweares, 

2217  E.  Raymond  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46203 
43rd  Eng,  Co  A— (Aug.)  Robert  F.  Fields,  6733 

Chestnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64132 
58th  Arm'd   Field   Art'y   Bn   (WW2)— (Aug,) 

Charles  S.  Belue,  Rt.  4,  Dexter  Dr.,  Taylors, 

S  C. 

65th  Coast  Art'y,  Bat  A  (CAC,  WWl)— (Apr.) 

E.  L.  Halsted,  806  W.  Iowa,  Enid,  Okla.  73701 
79th  Div  Art'y,  HQ  Bat  (WW2)— ( July)  James 

H.  Moninger,  Jr.,  839  Broughton  Rd.,  Bethel 

Park,  Pa.  15102 
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82nd  Airborne  Div,  New  York  Chapter — (May) 

Frank  Ruppe,  52-21  70th  St.,  Maspeth,  N.Y. 
100th    Div— (Sept.)     Leonard    J.  Mcllvaine, 

Chestnut  Ridge  Rd.,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.  12801 
103rd  Inf  (WW2)— (May)  Carleton  H.  McLean, 

1  Colony  PI.,  Millinocket,  Maine  04462 
121st  Inf,  Co  M— (May)  James  L.  Poston,  Jr., 

Rt.  5,  Cochran,  Ga.  31014 
131st  Ord  Maint  Bn— (Sept.)  Al  Irwin,  Mound 

City,  Kans. 

152nd  Inf,  1st  Bn  (WW2)— (July)  James  E. 
Corley,  215  Lafayette  St.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

178th-248th  Field  Art'y  Serv  Bat— (Feb.)  Wil- 
liam B.  Epps,  Jr.,  409  Ashton  Ave.,  Kingstree, 
S.C.  29556 

279th  Eng  Combat  Bn — (Aug.)   Jessie  Brock, 

210  Lea  Circle,  Jackson,  Miss. 
282nd  Eng  Bn— (July)  Merle  E.  Sisler,  419  Lena 

St.,  Lena,  111.  61048 
314th  Inf  (WW2)— (July)  Phil  Pohzotto,  20-79 

33rd  St.,  Astoria,  N.Y.  11105 
316th  Inf— (Sept.)    Edwin   G.   Cleeland,  6125 

McCallum  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144 
316th  Inf,  Co  E  (WWl)— (June)  Paul  E.  Flinch- 

baugh,  820  S.  Pine  St.,  York,  Pa.  17403 
319th  Eng  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Kenneth  S.  Thom- 
son, 278  Oakhurst  PI..  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
322nd    Medical    Bn    (WW2)— (July)  Robert 

Priester,    5234    Harmony    La.,  Willoughby, 

Ohio  44094 

327th  Field  Art'y  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Chas.  A. 
Campbell,  407  S.  Cherokee  St.,  Taylorville, 
111.  62568 

332nd  Ambulance  Co  (WWl)— (June)  Roy  E. 

Huberty,  3414  Virginia  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
337th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  C  (WWl)— (Sept.)  J.  E. 

Sessing,  3315  Beard  Ave.,  Robbinsdale,  Minn. 
341st  Eng,  Co  D— (Aug.)  Carl  K.  Lindley,  611 

Wayne  St.,  Danville,  111.  61832 
348th  QM — (June)  Granville  M.  Wagoner,  47 

King  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa.  19464 
382nd  AAA  AW  Bn— (Aug.)  Robert  R.  Bump, 

1093  Stratford  La.,  Hanover  Park,  111.  60103 
414th  Eng  DT  Co— (June)  Donald  A.  Soder- 

ouist,  Soderville,  Minn.  55304 
479th  Amphib  Truck  Co— (July)  Charles  Skel- 

ton,  Rt.  1  Box  472,  Chrisney,  Ind.  47611 
513th  Parachute  Inf,  Co  G— (Aug.)  William  F. 

Whipps,  Waterloo  Rd.  R.F.D.  1,  Ellicott  City, 

^"d.  21043 

524th  MP  Bn— (Aug.)  Robert  Mugeraver,  727 

Florida  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
531st    Eng    Shore    Rest't— ( July)    Charles  A. 

Schweiker,  104-59  111th  St.,  Richmond  Hill, 

N.Y.  11419 

556th   Hvy   Ponton   Eng— (Sept.)    Clifford  E. 

Day,  16762  Inkster  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48240 
605th  AAA,  Gun  Bn,  Bat  D— (Sent.)  Clyde  D. 

Seaford,  1501  Moose  Rd.,  Kannapolis,  N.C. 
705th  Ord  (LM)  Co— (July)  Henry  L.  Shy,  105 

Vallev  View  Dr..  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601 
724th  Ord  Lt  Maint  Co— (Aug.)   Bernard  P. 

Thomas,  409  N.  2nd.  Wa  Keeney,  Kans.  67672 
726th  Rwy  Oper  Bn  (CBI.  WW2)— (Aug.)  Carl 

B.  Morgan,  110  N.  10th,  Herington,  Kans. 


745th  ROB- (July)  C.  W.  Freeze,  1902  Drexel 

Ave.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  46806 
752nd   Rwy   Oper  Bn,    Co   C— (May)  Harry 

Brewster,  2321  N.  62nd  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
780th  Eng  Petrol  Dist  Co— (July)   Harry  A. 

Dollahite,  22  Vanderburgh  Ave.,  Larchmont, 

N.Y.  10538 

898th  HAM  Co,  GHQ— (June)  Demm  B.  Healy, 
56  Taylor  St.,  Hillsdale,  N.J.  07642 

Army  Ambulance  Serv — (July)  James  J.  Cum- 
mings,  803  E.  Tioga  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NAVY 

13th  Marine  Reg't,  Co  B  (France  1918-19)— 

(May)  William  T.  Cuddy,  VA  Domiciliary, 

White  City,  Ore.  97501 
15th  Seabees — (July)  Paul  Pilgrim,  666  Syca- 
more, Shafter,  Calif.  92363 
56th  Seabees— (Aug.)  Milford  G.  Bass,  1417  Old 

Springville  Rd.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35215 
63rd  Seabees— (Aug.)  Aldie  H.  Storm,  34484  W. 

Nine  Mile  Rd.,  Farmington,  Mich.  48024 
96th  Seabees — (Aug.)    Thurman   T.  Burgess, 

Box  192  Levy  Sta.,  North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

72118 

105th  Seabees— (Sept.)  Mrs.  Wayne  Linton,  448 

Colford  Ave.,  West  Chicago,  III.  60185 
LST  785— (July)  Neal  Ledgerwood,  205  Crystal 

View  Dr.,  Cassville,  Mo.  65625 
LST  Flotilla  7— (Aug.)  I.  K.  Stevenson,  2615 

Bougainvillea,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33579 
USS   Arethusa — (June)    Amos   B.  Carpenter, 

Maple  St.,  Contoocook,  N.H.  03229 
USS    C.    H.    Roan    (DD853,    1955-60)— (May) 

Kenneth  Beecham,  3475  Holton  Rd.,  Twin 

Lake,  Mich.  49457 
USS  James  O'Hara   (APA  90)— (June)  Tom 

Sweeney,  2301  Boulevard,  Colonial  Heights, 

Va.  23834 


AIR 

302nd  Airdrome  Sqdn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Charles 
L.  Browning,  802  Cherry  St.,  Genoa,  Ohio 
43430 

325th    Fighter    Gp— (June)    Jerry  Blakeslee, 

Brodheadsville,  Pa.  18322 
388th  Bomb  Gp — (June)  Edward  J.  Huntzinger, 

863  Maple  St.,  Perrysburg,  Ohio  43551 
Hump    Pilots— (Aug.)    William    C.  Jackson, 

D.D.S.,  917  Pine  Blvd.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 
Stalag  Luft  III  (POW)— (Apr.)  Dave  Pollak, 

P.O.  Box  15237,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45215 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Bernard  R.  Kirchoff  (1967),  Post  271,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Ruby  Lee  Dale  (1967),  Post  602,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

John  Ranus,  Jr.  and  William  A.  Rettig  and 
Harold  L.  Bobbins  and  Herbert  Rose  and  James 
B.  Welch  (all  1967),  Post  125,  Gulf  port,  Fla. 

Horace  A.  Price  (1967),  Post  276,  Englewood, 
Fla. 

Fred  L.  Davis  and  Victor  Geisler  and  Gilbert 
B.  Larson  and  Oscar  A.  Wilson  (all  1965),  Post 
75,  Geneva,  111. 

Warren  C.  Conn  and  Fred  Davis  and  John 
Dickow  and  Gus  J.  Matysick  and  George  E. 
Panka  (all  1967),  Post  183,  Chicago,  111. 

Raymond  Baysoar  and  George  Watts  (both 
1967),  Post  237,  Oglesby,  111. 

Richard  M.  Feeney  and  Robert  A.  Grubbs  and 
Robert  H.  Willems  and  Earl  O.  Winkel  (all 
1964),  Post  974,  Franklin  Park,  111. 

Leon  H.  Kees  (1967),  Post  283,  St.  Joe,  Ind. 

Alonzo  L.  Barkdull  and  Alva  Betterton  and 
Ralph  F.  Everett  and  Ben  Gugelletto  and 
Charles  C.  Hoel  (all  1967),  Post  446,  Daleville, 
Ind. 

Carl  O.  Schroll  (1967),  Post  370,  Overland 
Park,  Kans. 

Robert  L.  Eklund  and  Joseph  G.  Gomeringer 
and  Harry  C.  Jurs  and  John  E.  Keyes  (all  1967), 
Post  38,  Dundalk,  Md. 

Joseph  E.  Boudreau  and  James  R.  Haslam 
and  Alfred  E.  Paradise  (all  1964),  Post  275, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Louis  B.  Dalman  and  Alfred  C.  Joldersma  and 
Albert  E.  Van  Lente  (all  1966)  and  Edwin  J. 
Schuitema  (1967),  Post  6,  Holland,  Mich. 

Donald  G.  Bachman  and  William  H.  Buettner, 
Jr.  (both  1958)  and  Helmer  O.  Flakne  and 
Adolph  C.  Weise  (both  1965),  Post  46.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Nels  Holden  (1967),  Post  221,  Frankfort,  Mich. 

C.  W.  Rodekuhr  (1967),  Post  117,  Thief  River 
Falls,  Minn. 

Frank   Pohl   and   Ben   Rettke   and  Albert 


Ruether  and  Frank  Schoppenhorst  (all  1967), 
Post  180,  Marthasville,  Mo. 

Frank  Sawyer  (1965)  and  Fred  Chase  and 
Moses  Clement  and  Guy  Eaton  and  Henry 
Fisher  (all  1966),  Post  65,  Weare,  N.H. 

Joseph  Donelly  and  Louis  S.  Freeman  and 
Harry  Gibson  and  William  R.  Richards  and  Leo 
M.  Soden  (all  1967),  Post  91  Wharton,  N.J. 

Carlyle  J.  Dennis  (1967),  Post  193,  Cape  May, 
N.J. 

Adolph  Bergland  and  Clarence  Clendenny 
and  Frank  G.  Demarest  and  Arthur  J.  Heck  and 
Morrell  Josselyn  (all  1967),  Post  206,  West- 
wood,  N.J. 

Welton  Aldrich  and  Fredrick  La  Gurce  (both 
1962)  and  Leo  Foley  (1967),  Post  428,  Ontario, 
N.Y. 

Abram  Tack  and  Edwin  G.  Ward  (both  1967), 
Post  986,  Sodus  Point,  N.Y. 

Matthew  Fraser  and  Lewis  Grant  (both  1967), 
Post  1068,  New  York,  N.Y. 

William  M.  Busby  and  Joseph  E.  Cilley  and 
J.  Weston  Clinard  and  Harold  G.  Deal  and  H. 
Le.ster  Flowers  (all  1967),  Post  48,  Hickory. 
N.C. 

Ferd  P.  Grebb  and  Fred  R.  Jagow  and  Otto  J. 
Ladwig  (all  1967),  Post  7,  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 

Marcel  Kasner  and  John  Loessin  (both  1966), 
Post  35,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Harry  Casler  and  Cecil  Corson  and  James  S. 
Corson  and  F.  Eugene  Dixon  and  Henry  F. 
Grimm  (all  1966),  Post  10,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

H.  Wesley  Spencer  (1967),  Post  382,  Bristol, 
Pa. 

Raoul  Serre  (1947)  and  Alphonse  Finet  and 
George  W.  Fox  and  Anthony  Jackopin  and  Ross 
V.  Wright  (all  1967),  Post  573,  Dunlo,  Pa. 

Otho  E.  Wordell  (1967),  Post  37,  Little 
Compton,  R.I. 

J.  B.  Jurach  and  R.  P.  Parry,  Sr.  and  D.  R. 
Roper  (all  1967),  Post  364,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Carl  Webb  (1967),  Post  431,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Lindley  Bicknell  and  William  R.  Hier  (both 
1967),  Post  19,  Bristol,  Vt. 

Joseph  B.  Farmer  and  Owen  S.  Heriot  and 
Clarence  H.  Willis  (all  1967),  Post  177,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

Lyel  Jenkins  and  Leo  Larsen  and  Rueben 
Lewis  and  Louis  Shafton  and  Elmer  Zeaman 
(all  1966),  Post  6,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Arthur  Teskey  and  Henry  W.  Volkman  and 
Leo  Walsh  and  Wilfred  D.  Zeirke  (all  1966), 
Post  294,  Hartland,  Wis. 

Lavern  E.  Hoverman  (1967),  Post  336,  Ona- 
laska,  Wis. 

Jacob  J.  Schurman  (1967),  Post  482,  Bagley, 
Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to; 

"L.M.  Form.  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
IMonth  Ending  November  30,  1967 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Nov.  30,  1967   $1,160,490 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    5,212,427 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    162,748 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1967    12,513 

New  Applications  rejected    2,198 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in 
decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birth- 
day occurs.  Quoted  benefit  includes  15% 
"bonus"  in  excess  of  contract  amount.  For 
calendar  year  1968  the  15%  "across  the  board" 
increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in 
half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies.  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
NOVEMBER  30.  1967 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  Deposit  S  2,441,213.40 

Receivable    (107.471.01) 

Inventories    440,027.85 

Invested  Funds    3,020,427.74 

Trust  Funds  : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    293.093.28 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   4.0.53.937.71  4,347,030.99 

Real  Estate    821,521.81 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation  275,844.24 

Deferred  Charges    81,352.61 

811,319,947.63 
LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
&  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  689,251.80 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use    23,570.85 

Deferred  Income    2,783,139.42 

Trust  Funds ; 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    293,093.28 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   4,053,937.71  4,347,030.99 

Net  Worth : 

Reserve  Fund    443,197.11 

Restricted  Fund   1,095,849.13 

Real  Estate    82I,.521.81 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  412,835.59 
Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  114,431.29 
Reserve  for  Convention  ....  60,000.00 
Reserve  for  Mail  List 

Conversion    46,228.61 

Resen'e  for  50th 

Anniversary    46,960.56 

3,041,024.10 

Unrestricted  Capital    435,930.47  3.476,954.57 

Sll,319,94/.63 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

The  Scavengers 


NATURE  HAS  supplied  the  Animal  Kingdom 
with  a  variety  of  "housekeepers"  to  tidy 
up  the  outdoors  by  disposing  of  decaying 
animal  carcasses  and  other  offensive  gar- 
bage. Biologists  classify  these  species  as 
.<iC(iyciii;eis. 

Among  the  commonest  are  the  1,'iills, 
found  by  the  millions  along  our  seacoasts 
and  large  lakes.  In  New  York  Harbor  alone 
an  estimated  100,000  wage  a  continuing 
war  against  water  pollution  by  eating  as- 
sorted refuse.  Every  year,  on  our  West 
Coast  from  Washington  to  Alaska,  the 
flocks  consume  hundreds  of  tons  of  Pacific 
Salmon  that  die  after  spawning.  Crows,  our 
street-cleaners,  have  access  to  special  tidbits 
because  they  don't  fear  man.  Without  them, 
our  high-speed  highways  would  be  littered 
with  animals  and  birds  killed  by  our  cars. 
Their  wilderness  cousins,  the  ravens,  police 
our  forests,  and  little  escapes  their  sharp 
eyes,  including  trophy  deer  temporarily 
left  by  hunters. 

King  of  scavengers  is  the  vulture,  or 
buzzard,  which  can  grow  as  large  as  an 
eagle  and  is  a  master  of  hovering  flight.  It 
can  see,  and  smell,  dead  animals  from  in- 
credible altitudes.  A  flock  of  a  dozen  can 
devour  an  entire  dead  cow.  The  vulture's 
bald  head  shows  a  remarkable  adaptation 
to  its  profession;  when  covered  with  gore, 
it  is  less  likely  to  infection  than  if  it  were 
feathered.  The  hyenas  of  Asia  and  Africa 
clean  up  the  bones  left  by  the  vultures,  since 
they  arrive  too  late  for  the  main  feast.  In 
spite  of  their  powerful,  crunching  jaws, 
however,  they  seldom  fight,  even  in  self- 
defense.  Sometimes,  when  escape  seems 
impossible,  they  will  roll  over  and  play 
dead!  Equally  amazing  is  that  they  refuse 
to  eat  the  carcasses  of  their  own  species. 

The  porcupine  is  also  a  bone  eater.  In 
Africa,  where  it  grows  to  60  pounds  in 
weight,  one  of  its  favorite  foods  is  the  ivory 
tusks  of  a  dead  elephant.  In  the  Americas, 
it  cleans  up  all  the  antlers  of  deer,  elk  and 
moose  that  are  dropped  every  spring. 

There  are  fish  scavengers,  too,  such  as 
the  suckers  which  cleanse  the  bottom  of  a 
pond  like  animated  vacuum  cleaners.  The 
catfish,  also,  feed  on  bottom  refuse  of  all 
kinds.  But  the  carp  is  the  most  industrious; 
in  its  zeal  it  even  eats  the  eggs  of  other  fish 
and  uproots  desirable  water  plants.  Most 
interesting  of  all  scavengers  is  a  little  insect 
— the  huryinf!  beetle.  It  goes  around  bury- 
ing corpses,  from  ants  to  large  rats.  It  ac- 
complishes this  by  digging  the  earth  from 
under  them  until  they  sink  below  the  sur- 
face. What  happens  if  the  deceased  happens 
to  be  lying  on  a  hard  surface,  such  as  a 
rock?  They  simply  team  up  in  pairs,  like 
brewery  horses,  and  drag  it  to  soft  ground. 

DEEP  WATER  AND  NIGHT  FISHING 

types  now  have  a  new  ally  in  their  battle  for 
the  big  lunker.  Newest  thing  on  the  market 
are  the  luminescent  plastic  worms  that 
shine  in  the  dark  after  being  exposed  to 
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light.  One  manufactLirer,  Burke  Flcxo 
Products  Co..  3249  Byrlow  Road,  Traverse 
City.  Mich.,  49684.  has  even  built  an  earth- 
worm smell  into  the  lures  for  extra  added 
fish  attraction!  The  six-inch  worms  come 
rigged  and  unrigged  in  four  glowing  colors. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  wall- 
eye getters.  If  unavailable  at  your  sporting 
goods  store,  write  Burke.  Tell  'em  we  sent 
you. 

FOUR  DOZEN  minnows  or  shrimp  can  fit 
in  a  smartly  designed  one-piece  live-bait 
bucket  called  "Flow-Troll."  Water  in  the 
bucket  changes  and  aerates  as  it  is  being 
trolled  without  harm  to  the  bait.  It  floats 
with  its  self-shutting  door  uppermost  at  all 


Cosom's  Flow  Troll  live  bait  bucket. 

times,  is  quiet,  dentproof  and  rustproof,  and 
if  necessary,  can  be  used  as  a  floating  creel. 
Made  of  durable,  brightly  colored  plastic 
by  Cosom  Corp.,  6030  Wayzata  Blvd., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  55416.  It's  easy  to 
handle  and  available  at  most  sporting  goods 
stores. 

NEXT  OLYMPICS  will  have  air-rifle  com- 
petition. One  arm  to  be  used  is  the  Hy-Score 
Model  810  in  .177  caliber  with  walnut  tar- 
get stock,  12-groove  micro-rifled  barrel, 
Olympic  International  peep-rear  and 
hooded-front  sights.  Accuracy  is  better  than 
a  quarter-inch  at  50  feet.  Price:  $139.95 
from  Hv-Score.  200  Tillary  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

BIRD  SHOOTING  tip  from  Earl  Bland  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn..  is  one  the  football 
players  invented.  Only  difference  is  that  he 
uses  his  wife's  mascara  instead  of  charcoal. 
They  rub  a  little  on  the  cheek  bone  under 
each  eye  to  reduce  glare  when  they  have 
to  look  into  the  sun. 

SURE-FIRE  bait  for  a  minnow  trap  is  In- 
stant Quaker  Oats,  writes  Joe  Leaf  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  The  minnows  and  shiners  love 
"em.  And  so  do  panfish;  use  the  oats  as 
chum.  They're  nourishing  fish  food.  too. 

PLASTIC  TUBS  that  oleo  comes  in,  make 
handy  food  containers  for  camping,  picnics, 
etc..  writes  A.  Wyley  of  Camden.  Tenn. 
Each  holds  individual  portions  of  ^alad. 
sandwich  spread,  desserts,  pickles,  cheese. 
Covers  fit  snugly.  Write  name  of  contents 
on  cover  with  a  grease  pencil. 
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SIMPLEST  WAY  to  check  the  age  of  a 
pheasant  for  table  fare,  reports  John  Bolton 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  to  hold  up  the  bird 
by  its  lower  hill.  If  the  bill  bends,  it's  a 
young,  tender  bird;  if  it  doesn't,  chances 
are  you've  bagged  a  "swamp  turkey"  (a 
tough  old  buzzard). 

WANT  embroidered  shoulder  patches  for 
your  local  hunting  and  fishing  club,  bowling 
league  or  team,  etc.?  For  catalogue,  write: 
Stadri  Products,  147-47  Sixth  Avenue, 
Whitestone.  N.Y.  11357.  They'll  even  cus- 
tom-make your  own  design. 

EAGLE  CLAW,  famous  name  in  fish  hooks, 
now  also  makes  fine  rods,  reels  and  lines. 
A  prize  winner  is  the  Model  ECM  open- 
faced  spinning  reel  ($40).  Also  Trailniaster 
six-piece  spinning  and  fly  rods  that  can  fit 
in  your  tackle  box  ($24).  Free  catalogue 
from:  Wright  &  McGil,  Denver,  Colo. 

WHEN  HAULING  a  folding  tent-trailer 
behind  your  car,  or  a  boat-trailer,  attach  a 
section  of  an  old  fishing  rod  vertically  to 
the  back  of  the  trailer,  says  J.  R.  Robert- 
son of  Los  Angeles,  California.  It'll  make 
sharp  turns  and  backing-up  easy  because 
you'll  always  be  able  to  judge  the  position 
of  the  trailer  by  watching  that  vertical 
marker  in  your  rear-view  mirror. 

GOOD  RIG  for  washing  dirty  hands 
around  camp  is  suggested  by  V.  Wulf  of 
Mitchell,  South  Dakota.  It's  a  bar  of  abra- 
sive soap,  such  as  Lava,  tied  into  a  small 
bag  of  nylon  mesh.  Just  wet  and  rub.  After- 
ward, hang  it  on  a  tree  or  bush  to  dry. 
Guaranteed  to  take  off  the  new  dirt,  and 
even  some  of  the  old. 

A  HANDY  ITEM  from  a  safety-first  point 
of  view  is  Johnson  &  Johnson's  new  Out- 
doorsman  First  Aid  Kit.  It's  pocket-size, 
waterproof  and  sinkproof.  When  its  Band- 


J  &  J's  Outdoorsman  first  aid  kit. 

Aids,  aspirin,  tape  and  antiseptic  tube  are 
finished,  outdoorsmen  will  find  it  also  handy 
as  a  container  for  papers,  licenses,  medicine, 
matches,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  etc. 

FOR  A  PERFECT  camp  or  patio  light, 
suggests  J.  D'Alton  of  Westchester,  Ohio, 
nail  a  clean  tuna-fish  can  to  the  top  of  a 
sawed-oflF  broom  handle,  sharpen  the  other 
end  and  stick  it  into  the  ground.  Place  a 
plumber's  candle  into  a  pint-size  wide- 
mouth  jar  and  set  the  jar  in  the  can.  Wind 
can't  blow  it  out. 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
S5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


INFORMATION  IS  JUST  A  PHONE  CALL  AWAY 

 (Continued  from  page  20)  


their  phones  with  obscenities.  So  many 
people  were  advised  by  friends  to  ring 
their  numbers,  simply  as  a  form  of  prac- 
tical joke,  that  for  a  while  both  numbers 
were  exchange  blockers. 

An  oddity  that's  due  to  pass  from  the 
scene  is  the  coincidence  that  a  number 
will  spell  out  something  meaningful  in 
terms  of  the  letters  on  the  dial.  If  you 
want  the  time  of  day  you  might  be  nerv- 
ous about  keeping  an  appointment,  and 
if  you  dial  n-e-r-v-o-u-s  in  New  York  you 
get  the  time  of  day. 

You  can  also  get  the  time  in  New 
York  by  dialing  m-e-s-s-a-g-e.  Or  n-e-p- 
t-u-n-e.  Or,  if  you  have  a  devious  lit- 
erary mind,  you  might  remember 
Thomas  Wolfe's  novel,  "Of  Time  and 
the  River."  To  get  the  time,  you  dial 
o-f  r-i-v-e-r. 

And  at  least  one  group  of  New 
Yorkers  can  get  a  service  by  dialing 
themselves.  These  are  the  Navy's  enlisted 
women  of  WWl,  the  Yeomen  (f).  Dial- 
ing y-e-o-m-e-n-f  in  New  York  gets  the 
weather  report. 

These  possibilities  exist  because  any 
four  digits  that  are  dialed  after  WE6  will 
get  the  weather  and  any  four  digits  dialed 
after  MET  will  get  the  time  of  day.  No- 
body else  has  those  first  three  digits,  a 


precaution  to  prevent  others  from  being 
plagued  by  misdialed  time  or  weather 
calls.  The  same  precaution  is  taken  in 
many  other  cities,  though  the  first  three 
digits  are  not  everywhere  the  same.  Even 
so,  one  man  on  the  New  York  WH6  ex- 
change was  once  flooded  with  calls  from 
people  who  thought  "weather"  is  spelled 
"whether." 

In  a  way,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  word 
game  will  come  to  an  end.  It  makes  some 
numbers  so  easy  to  remember.  Back  in 
Prohibition  days,  one  of  the  cozier  New 
York  speakeasies  was  called  The  Aquar- 
ium. Its  number  was  quite  easy  for 
thirsty  New  Yorkers  to  recall.  By  chance 
it  spelled  out  t-a-d-p-o-l-e,  a  creature  that 
might  be  found  in  an  aquarium.  But  all- 
number  dialing  will  one  day  see  the  let- 
ters vanish  from  your  dial. 

That  will  happen  sooner  than  another 
development  that  seems  to  be  in  the 
offing,  and  may  make  today's  phone 
services  seem  amateurish.  The  dreamers 
and  planners  are  looking  ahead  to  link- 
ing your  phone  to  a  complex  of  com- 
puters, credit  systems  and  gadgets  (in- 
cluding the  visiphone  that  lets  you  see 
the  other  end,  as  on  a  TV  screen).  Lord 
knows  what  you  will  do  by  phone  then. 
Shop  visibly  on  the  supermarket  shelves 


from  your  bed?  Make  and  withdraw 
bank  deposits  and  pay  your  bills  and 
taxes  by  punching  buttons  on  your  ro- 
bovisiputerbankfone?  Plead  cases  in 
court  from  your  Maine  or  Sierra  cot- 
tage? Punch  out  a  code  to  your  public 
library  that  will  let  you  scan  any  pages 
in  its  microfilm  file?  Send  your  kids  to 
school  on  the  basement  phonescreen? 
Who  knows  what  marvels  lurk  in  the  in- 
finite future? 

But  even  if  all  of  this  and  more  should 
come  to  pass,  you'd  still  have  to  go  some 
to  equal  the  phone  service  that  one  de- 
spondent Englishman  thought  he'd  dis- 
covered for  a  fleeting  moment.  Disillu- 
sioned and  defeated,  he  felt  he  must  have 
some  assistance  from  someone  higher 
up.  As  a  last  resort  he  reached  for  his 
phone  and  dialed  G-o-d.  He  was  sure  his 
prayer  was  answered  when  a  voice  im- 
mediately responded  with:  "May  I  help 
you?"  The  letter  holes  he  dialed  coin- 
cided with  i-n-f,  which,  in  London,  gets 
you  Information.  the  end 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
Notify  Circulation  Dept.,  P.  O.  Box 
1954,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206,  using 
Post  Office  Form  3578.  Attach  old 
address  label  and  give  old  and  new 
addresses  with  zip  code  and  current 
membership  card  number.  Also  be 
sure  to  notify  your  Post  Adjutant. 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  little  as  ?«;  a  day 
with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Just  mail  this  application  with  a  check 
for  $20  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  the  rest  of  1968.  That  comes  to  only  $2  a 
month!  Normally  no  medical  is  required.  If  your  application  is  not  accepted,  your  $20 
will  be  promptly  refunded.  (And  now,  provided  you  join  the  plan  before  age  70,  your 
coverage  can  stay  in  force  through  age  74.) 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE,  DETERMINED  BY  AGE* 

Age            Basic  Full  Unit  Total  Coverage  During  1968 

Under  30        $10,000  $11,500.00 

30-34                 8,000  9,200.00 

35-44                 4,500  5,175.00 

45-54                 2,200  2,530.00 

55-59                 1,200  1,380.00 

60-64                    800  920.00 

65-69                    500  575.00 

70-74                    330  379.50 
"After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradually  reduces. 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  jer- 
sey or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  APPLICATION 

Full  Name  _Birth  Date  


Permanent  Residence. 
Name  of  Beneficiary. 


Last 


First 


Middle 


Mo. 


Day  Year 


Street  No. 


City 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

_Year  _PostNo._ 


_Relationship. 
 State 


State 


Membership  Card  No.  

I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

YesQ  NoQ  If  No,  give  reason  .  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  q  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 
stay  and  cause  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 
or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  


I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


-,19. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 

GMA-3O0-6  ED.  S-63  " 
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THE  MEN  AND 
THE  MOMENTS 

jUDRtn  lUPR 


At  Bastogne  and  Balaan  ...  at  Two 
and  El  Alemein  the  flame  of  valor 
that  burns  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men 
burst  into  full  fury  again  and  again 
during  World  War  II.  Presidential 
Art  Medals  preserves  "The  Men  and 
the  Moment"  in  a  series  of  thirty 
medals,  commemorating  major  events 
and  personalities  written  into  the 
history  of  the  defense  of  this  nation. 
These  medals  are  on  display  at  the 
American  Legion  Headquarters,  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana.  Limited  issue 
Silver  and  unnumbered  Antique 
Bronze  medals,  1%"  are  available. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  brochure  — 

Presidential  Art  Medals,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  182,  Englewood,  Ohio  45322 


Sure  beats  smoking! 


(openhagen 


Enjoy  Copenhagen:  Place  a  small  pinch 
between  cheek  and  gum.  No  chewing. 


United  States  Tobacco  Company 


SECRETS 


OF  TEACHING 
YOURSELF 


MUSIC 


This  Money-Saving  Way  t 

YES!  Teach  your- 
self  Piano,  Gui- 
tar, ANY  instru- 
ment— even  if  you 
don't  know  a  note  now!  Famous  proven  Course 
makes  it  ea.sy  as  A-B-C.  Play  actual  pieces  right 
away.  FREE  BOOK.  U.S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Studio  462,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  11050.  fJ-st. 
I^OH.  Lie.  .V.  Y.  State  Ediic.  Dept. )  Tear  oi<t  this  .id. 

Book  Authors! 


FREE 


Join  our  successful  authors  in  a  com- 
plete and  reliable  publishing  progrann 
publicity,  advertising,  handsome  books. 
Send  for  FREE  report  on  your  manu- 
script &  copy  of  How  To  Publish  Your 
Book. 

CARLTON  PRESS  Dept.  ALB 
84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  10011  

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security:  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chafing  plate.  ...  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Klutch.  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send 
us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 
KLUTCH  CO..  Dept.  807  B,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y.  14902 
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PERSONAL 


AUTO  INSURANCE  CHANGES  DUE. 
PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENTS. 
HOUSING  COSTS  UP. 

Just  about  all  the  auto -insurance  companies  lately  have  put  some 
guarantee  against  cancellation  into  their  policies.  Usually  this  means  that 
the  insurer  promises  not  to  terminate  a  policy  as  long  as  the  owner  (and 
other  drivers  in  his  family)  hold  valid  licenses  and  pay  the  premiums. 

The  reason  for  this  new  tack,  of  course,  is  that  Congress  has  been  getting 
irate  complaints  about  allegedly  arbitrary  cancellations  linked  to  driver  age 
— and  even  race — and  has  begun  a  series  of  investigations. 

But  noncancellation  clauses  alone  aren't  going  to  end  the  legislative  up- 
roar. In  the  coming  months,  a  number  of  states  will  hold  hearings  on  a 
Keeton-O'Connell  Insurance  Plan  (so  named  after  two  professors)  which 
essentially  proposes  that: 

•  On  claims  up  to  $10,000  for  medical,  ho.spital  and  lost-income  costs,  and 
on  claims  up  to  $5,000  for  "general  pain  and  suffering,"  the  victim's  own 
company  would  settle  up  without  any  determination  of  who  was  at  favilt 
in  the  accident. 

•  On  larger  claims,  fault-finding  would  continue  to  prevail. 

Whether  this  plan  gets  anywhere  still  is  a  question.  But  what  is  certain  is 
that  long-term  changes  in  auto  insurance  procedures  are  in  the  making. 

★  ★  ★ 

In  the  everyday  world  around  you,  note  these  developments: 
SPORTING  GOODS:  Now  that  Arnold  Palmer  has  popularized  the 
aluminum-shafted  golf  club,  it  promises  to  be  a  big  rage.  Its  advantages, 
say  expei'ts,  is  that  it  is  lighter,  hence  develops  a  higher  "head  speed"  (which 
means  you  can  belt  the  ball  farther).  Cost:  About  5%  more  than  pi'esent 
clubs.  Meantime,  Wilson  Sporting  Goods  has  a  hot  seller  in  its  new  "T2000" 
chrome -plated  steel  tennis  racquet  ($50  gut-strung,  $40  in  nylon).  It  shaves 
weight  by  about  %  oz.,  also  has  an  open  throat  that  presumably  cuts  down 
wind  resistance  and  clumsiness. 

TIRES:  As  of  August  1,  all  new  tires — by  federal  regulation— must  have 
tread-wear  indicators  to  show  you  when  the  tread  is  down  to  n-  in.;  must 
be  able  to  stay  on  the  rim  until  you  can  stop  should  a  blowout  occur  at 
speeds  up  to  60  mph;  and  must  be  labeled  for  inflation  pressure,  size,  maxi- 
mum load  rating,  ply  material  and  number  of  plies.  Also,  new  cars  must 
have  instructions  stating  proper  tire  size  and  inflation  pressure  for  maximum 
loads. 

JUMBO  JETS:  Already  the  airlines  have  ordered  about  150  mammoth 
new  jets  ($20  million  apiece)  for  high  payload  service  in  early  1970.  Here 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  popular  forthcoming  Boeing  747:  length,  231  ft.; 
wing  span,  195  ft.;  seating,  nine  abreast  in  a  3-3-3  pattern;  passenger  ca- 
pacity, 350  to  over  400,  depending  on  airline;  speed,  better  than  600  mph. 

★  ★  ★ 

You  can  describe  the  current  housing  situation  in  just  one  word:  Tight. 

Construction  of  new  homes  and  apartments  has  been  disappointing  and 
may  stay  that  way  for  some  time.  In  a  nutshell: 

•  Interest  rates  are  so  high  (considerably  over  6%,  depending  on  locality) 
that  people  just  can't  afford  to  buy  real  estate  in  the  amounts  they  normally 
would  like  to,  and  builders  are  afraid  to  go  out  on  a  limb. 

•  This  has  put  a  squeeze  on  rental  housing.  Vacancy  rates  have  dropped 
and  rents  are  rising. 

•  Meantime,  land  and  construction  costs  are  going  up,  too,  adding  to  an 
already  aggravated  situation. 

Thus  whether  you  buy,  rent  or  plan  to  do  a  major  renovating  job  on 
your  home,  it  will  put  a  strain  on  your  pocketbook. 

★  ★  ★ 

NOTE:  An  increasingly  popular — and  fairly  painless — way  to  make  a 
donation  to  a  charitable  institution  (church,  college,  etc.)  is  to  give  life 
insurance.  You  can  give  a  Present  policy  and  get  a  gift  deduction,  as  well  as 
being  able  to  deduct  premium  payments  if  you  continue  to  pay  the  premiums 
on  the  policy.  Or,  you  can  take  out  a  New  policy,  assign  ownership  to  a 
church  or  college  and,  if  it's  a  single-premium  policy,  take  an  immediate 
gift  deduction  for  the  full  cost,  or  else  deduct  the  premiums  annually  (up 
to  20^v  of  adjusted  gross  income).  — By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


going  business  that  taps  420  former  Ap- 
palachian unemployed  for  its  manpower. 

4.  Upgrade  and  successfully  hire 
former  convicts — by  a  single  firm  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  by  a  joint  prison- 
industry  program  in  Danbury,  Conn. 
And  to  improve  in-prison  education  pro- 
grams for  convicts  via  the  system  worked 
out  by  Du  Pont  for  its  own  employees. 

5.  Help  the  so-called  "disadvantaged" 
to  get  existing  jobs  that  they  might  other- 
wise miss.  Thus  a  local  clearing  house  in 
Boston,  and  a  volunteer  experiment  in 
Indianapolis  to  help  the  oft-rejected  job- 
less overcome  their  apathy  and  discour- 
agement. (When  Michigan's  Governor 
Romney  visited  Indianapolis  not  long 
ago,  he  was  told  by  one  of  those  who'd 
been  helped  in  the  experiment:  "I  was 
able  to  get  a  job  myself  because  the  vol- 
unteer who  helped  me  gave  me  confi- 
dence. I  never  had  confidence  before. 
Now  I  know  I  can  get  a  job.  If  I  lose  this 
one,  I'll  get  another.") 

The  enlightening  history  of  Philadel- 
phia's citywide  "Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center"  is  available  to  others 
through  the  NAM.  The  O  I.C.  has  placed 
about  2,000  "disadvantaged"  in  steady 
jobs,  through  self-help  training.  It  has 
been  in  business  so  long  that  it  knows  the 
wrong  approach  as  well  as  the  right — in 
detail. 

THE  IDEA  that  the  poor,  in  country  or 
city,  "don't  want  to  work,  they'd 
rather  draw  welfare,"  has  been  a  serious 
obstacle  to  a  more  vigorous  attack  on  the 
slums  through  programs  that  offer  study 
and  work  opportunities  instead  of  hand- 
outs. 

Some  sociologists  have  written  aca- 
demic passages  in  indigestible  phrases 
explaining  why  a  "disadvantaged  Negro" 
won't  work.  All  about  how  it's  everybody 
else's  fault  and  everybody  else  will  have 
to  change  first. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
poor  expect  nothing  better  than  the  wel- 
fare life,  they  have  seized  on  these 
chances  to  get  out  in  embarrassing  num- 
bers. Martin  Luther  King  now  threatens 
more  marches  on  Washington  by  mobs 
demanding  jobs.  Why,  if  they  don't  want 
jobs?  A  major  corporation  recently 
offered  a  large  number  of  jobs  that  would 
admit  the  ill-trained.  It  was  overwhelmed 
by  10,000  applicants  who  stood  in  line 
around  the  clock. 

The  hard  cases  in  the  slums  are  cynical 
of  "do-good"  efforts.  But  where  they 
have  been  convinced  that  a  learn-and- 
work  offering  meant  business,  too  many 
to  handle  have  consistently  applied  for 
the  chance,  and  those  who  made  it 
worked  hard  at  it. 

Former  New  York  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg  has  described 


HOW  TO  DESTROY  THE  SLUMS 

 (Continued  from  page  15)  


existing  welfare  as  a  system  that  nobody 
wants,  including  those  who  depend  on  it. 
It  is  a  prison  that  locks  the  poor  in  pov- 
erty, and  everyone  knows  it,  he  said.  It 
should  be  done  away  with. 

Our  present  welfare  system  began  in 
the  Depression  under  President  Roose- 
velt, as  a  necessity  of  the  times.  Within 
a  few  years,  FDR  saw  at  least  vaguely 
that  if  it  were  allowed  to  perpetuate 
itself  into  good  times  it  could  breed  na- 
tional disaster.  By  1935,  he  said: 

"Continued  dependence  upon  relief 
induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegra- 
tion, fundamentally  destructive  to  the 
national  fiber.  To  dole  out  relief  in  this 
way  is  to  administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle 
destroyer  of  the  human  spirit.  The  fed- 
eral government,"  he  concluded,  "must 
and  shall  quit  this  business  of  relief." 
But  by  then  the  "narcotic"  effect  of  wel- 
fare as  a  habit-forming  social  and  po- 
litical drug  had  already  ensnared  us. 

In  the  last  few  years,  Commissioner 
Ginsberg  tried  to  do  away  with  welfare 
from  the  inside  in  New  York  City,  where 
the  welfare  budget  now. runs  to  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  But  he  came  up  against 
the  hard  fact  that — from  within  welfare 
—you  can  reduce  relief  in  one  area  only 
by  enlarging  it  in  another. 

At  no  level  do  the  usual  forms  of  social 
work  lead  people  to  independence.  They 
only  ease  today's  problem  by  doing  for 
people  what  they  can't  do  for  themselves. 
The  best  answer  to  the  slums  that  the 
highest  people  in  welfare  can  propose 
must  be  that  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion which,  m  1966,  urged  the  guaranteed 
minimum  income  for  everyone.  That 
would  be  the  biggest  welfare  system  yet. 
Mayor  Cervantes  noted:  "Give  a  man  a 
fish  today  and  you'll  have  to  give  him  an- 
other tomorrow.  Teach  him  to  fish  today 
and  he'll  feed  himself  tomorrow." 

Getting  back  to  North  Carolina,  the 
problem  there  is  not  slums. 

In  the  slums  the  poor  want  out.  North 
Carolina  wants  the  services  of  those  of 
its  people  who  are  more  willing  than  able 
to  serve.  And  this  is  true  all  over  the 
country.  Industry  is  crying  for  help  and 
more  help.  Labor  shortages  are  every- 
where, but  always  "qualified  labor." 

With  3  million  idle  hands  available 
that  are  not  qualified,  the  rock-bottom 
answer  to  the  slums  is  the  same  as  the 
answer  to  the  labor  shortage.  It  is  to 
qualify  the  unqualified. 

Is  that  an  impossible  dream?  The  local 
word  from  Watts  to  Rochester  is  "no."  It 
is  hard  to  wait  to  hear  what  the  word 
will  be  when  it's  tried  across  an  entire 
state,  in  North  Carolina.  the  end 


Write  STEP,  Nat'l  Ass'n  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017,  for  more 
information  on  this  subject;  or  to  report  similar 
experiences  for  the  benefit  of  others.  {Phone 
212-826-2100.) 


If  the  woman 
next  door  wishes 
her  husband  were 
more  like  you, 

you  must  be 
smoking 
Field  &  Stream 
Pipe  Tobacco. 


A  product  of  Philip  Morris  Inc. 


CATALOG 


BANQUET/MEETING  FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES  CHAIRS" 
•  COAT/ HAT  RACKS 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  10010 


Stripping  Points  —  PITTSBURGH  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Slfflil  LOANS! 


Now  you  may  get  the  money  you  need  .  .  . 
FAST!  Borrow  $100  to  $1,000  with  a  Money- 
By-Mail  "Secret  Loan"  from  Dial.  Absolute 
privacy.  No  co-3igners  needed.  ABSOLUTELY 
NO  MORTGAGES  OF  ANY  KIND  REQUIRED. 
You  u3e  your  own  signature.  Pay  up  old 
bills  and  have  cash  left  over  out  of  every 
paycheck.  (Special:  Credit  life  insurance 
available,  at  nominal  cost).  Whatever  you 
need  money  for  .  ,  .  get  it  FAST .  .  .  and  in 
privacy  by  Mail  from  Dial.  Writ«  today. 
No  Obligation. 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  6-092 
410  miprtrlcli  Bid;., OiMhi, Hebr. 68ni2 

FdIAL  finance  CO.,  Dept.  B-092  ~ 
1410  Kilpatnck  BIdg., Omaha,  Nebr. 68102 

j  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 
'  iiame  


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month 


Cash   30  Mmithlir 
You  Get  Payments 

$104.SS 

$5.00 

293.02 

14.00 

532.26 

25.00 

Catli   3S  Monthly 
You  Get  Payments 

liitlil 

$33.00 

40.00 

NO  AGENT  I 
WILL  CALL  I 


I  Address  ,  | 

I  City  StaU  Zip  Code  ,_.  | 

j  Amount  ytni  want  to  borrow  t  ____- J 
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Worlds  Largest  Manufacturers 
&  Distributors  of  "TOP  NOTCH' 
QUALITY  BINGO  EQUIPMENT! 
Automatic  cards,  marker  cards, 
electric  blowers,  fiashboards, 
throwaway  sfieets  or  tickets, 
cages,  balls,  tables,  chairs,  PA 
systems,  etc.  ONLY  "BINGO 
KING"  gives  you  the  opportu- 
nity to  buy  your  equipment  on 
a  monthly  payment  plan 
with  NO  Interesf! 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  IN- 
FORMATION ....please  in- 
clude name  and  address 
of  your  Organization. 

"BINGO  KING"CO.JNC. 

Dept.  414,  BOX  1178 
ENGLEWOOD,  COLORADO  80110 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


uickly  in  8  short  weeks  al  Toledo 
for  a  bright  future  with  security  in  vital 
meat  business.  Big  pay.  full-time  jobs — 
HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OF 
YOUR  own:  Time  payment  plan  avail- 
able. Diploma  given.  Job  help.  Thou- 
1  of  successful  graduates.  OUR  45th 
YEAR!  Send  now  for  big  new  iUu.strated 
FREE  catalog.   No  obligation.   G.I.  Approved. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 


Li 


Dept.  A-a3.  Toledo.  Ohio  43604 


COLORADO     4  yr.  transplants,  1 0"  - 1 5" 


BLUE    m  $e.45 

SPRUCE  lU  FOR  W  POSTPAID 

Write  for  your  FREE  Catalog  Today! 
Cash  with  order.  Pa.  customers  add  5%  sales  tax. 

PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 


801  Water  St.,  Dept.  AE,  Indiana,  Pa.  15701 


SHIP  MODELS 

Historic  Clipper  Ship  Models  and 
others,  hand  built  and  in  kits. 
Kit  prices  from  $8.95.  A  reward- 
ing hobby.  Fully  lllus.  112  pg. 
Catalog  also  shows  unusual  Nau- 
tical items  and  over  100  pictures 
of  Ships  &  Sea.  Send  25^  to 

PRESTON'S  -  95  Main  St.  Wharf,  Grecnport,  N.  Y. 


Exciting  New  P/u*  Ideas  for 
RAISING  $1, 000- quicl( 


Send  for 
B  Magic  Words 
and 
4  Money 
Raising 
Plans 


SET  YOUR  GOAL  AND  REACH  IT 
BY  REPEATING  8  MAGIC  WORDS 


h's  fun  and  easy!  Thousands  of 
church,  lodge,  school,  civic,  vet- 
eran, youth,  and  other  groups 
have  raised  millions  of  dollars 
with  one  or  more  of  M-K's  four 
proven  plans.  You  keep  -40  cents 
out  of  every  dollar.  No  invest- 
ment necessary.  Your  group  can 
participate    with  confidence. 

FOUR  PROVEN  PLANS 

Rush  name  and  address  today 
for  the  8  magic  words  and  com- 
plete information  about  the  4 
proven  money-raising  plans.  No 
obligation— no  salesman  will  call. 


*P/u  means 
POSSIBILITIES  UNLIMITED. 

One  group  raised  $4,000  in  30  days. 

MARION-KAY  Dept.  G  218 
Brownstown,  lndi«na  47220 


HOW  THEY  "BUILT"  THE  WASHINGTON 
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MONUMENT 


from  12  to  18  inches  thick.  The  invita- 
tion was  later  extended  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, a  gesture  which  was  nearly  to 
doom  the  entire  project. 

There  are  historians  who  say  a  fore- 
boding of  the  problems  ahead  occurred 
on  that  Fourth  of  July  in  1850,  when 
President  Zachary  Taylor  took  part  in 
a  patriotic  celebration  at  the  monument 
site,  where  the  unfinished  white  marble 
shaft  had  now  risen  to  about  125  feet 
above  ground.  The  day  was  unusually 
hot.  Contemporary  accounts  say  Presi- 
dent Taylor  drank  "five  pitchers  of  ice 
water"  during  the  ceremony.  Five  days 
later  he  was  dead,  a  victim  of  typhus. 
Some  historians  believe  the  infection  may 
have  resulted  from  the  ice  water. 

Four  years  later  the  unfinished  monu- 
ment suffered  political  vandalism.  One 
of  the  foreign  stones  contributed  was 
from  the  Temple  of  Concord  in  Rome, 
a  block  3  feet  long,  18  inches  high  and 
10  inches  thick.  This  gift  from  Pope  Pius 
IX  infuriated  the  American  Party,  a 
splinter  group  popularly  called  the 
"Know-Nothings."  The  party  was  hostile 
to  foreign-born  Americans  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  Pope's  Stone,  the 
Know-Nothings  vowed,  would  never  be- 
come part  of  the  Washington  Monument. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Monday,  March  6,  1854,  the 
night  watchman  was  standing  his  post  at 
the  monument,  which  now  stood  153  feet 
above  ground.  As  he  later  told  the  story, 
between  four  and  ten  men  came  at  him 
out  of  the  darkness,  surrounded  his  hut 
and  piled  monument  stones  against  the 
door.  The  intruders  then  took  the  Rome 
stone  from  the  shed  where  it  was  stored, 
put  it  in  a  handcart  and  vanished. 

The  watchman  was  not  able  to  explain 
why  he  waited  for  at  least  two  hours  to 
sound  an  alarm  nor  why  he  did  not  drive 
off  the  intruders  with  his  shotgun.  The 
Society  fired  him  and  posted  a  $100  re- 
ward for  return  of  the  stone  and  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  arrest  of  the 
thieves.  The  stone  was  not  recovered  and 
no  arrests  were  made.  The  best  guesses 
have  it  that  the  Pope's  gift  was  dumped 
into  the  nearby  Potomac. 

THE  INCIDENT  disgustcd  many  Ameri- 
cans and  contributions  fell  off  sharply. 
The  Society  appealed  to  Congress,  which 
voted  to  appropriate  $200,000  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  1855.  On  the  evening 
before  the  appropriation  was  to  be  made, 
a  group  of  more  than  750  Know-Noth- 
ings, many  of  whom  had  joined  the  So- 
ciety, called  a  meeting.  They  voted  in 
17  of  their  own  society  officers.  The  next 
morning  they  announced  they  were  "in 
possession  of"  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

Grossly  affronted,  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives that  same  day  voted  to  table 
the  appropriation.  Now  21  years  were  to 
pass  before  Congress  would  again  vote 
funds  for  the  monument.  It  is  not  clear 
why  the  original  Society  leaders  did  not 
sue  to  regain  control.  It  probably  can  be 
assumed  that  the  issue,  already  clouded 
by  internal  dissension,  would  have  been 
costly  to  litigate  and  hope  of  success  was 
questionable.  Two  weeks  after  the  coup, 
another  blow  fell  when  Architect  Mills 
died  in  his  Capitol  Hill  home. 

The  Know-Nothings  continued  con- 
struction, but  laid  only  13  courses — 26 
feet — of  marble,  which  had  already  been 
declared   unsuitable.   During  the  two 


"Don't  get  panicky.  I'm  just  keeping  it 
overnight  for  a  friend!" 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

months  preceding  the  Know-Nothing 
coup,  the  original  Society  group  had 
raised  $695.  The  Know-Nothings  were 
able  to  raise  only  $51.66  for  the  remain- 
ing ten  months  of  that  year.  Two  years 
later  the  party  collapsed  and  its  leaders 
returned  possession  of  the  monument  to 
the  original  Society,  together  with  a 
treasury  of  only  $285.09.  To  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  debacle.  Congress  in 
1859  incorporated  the  Society  and  na- 
tional fund-raising  began  again. 

Post  office  collection  points  were  set 
up  and  solicitations  made  at  election  polls 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  voted  in  to 
his  first  term.  Over-all  results  were  dis- 
appointing, probably  due  to  the  immi- 
nent Civil  War.  In  1 86 1 ,  only  $88.52  was 
raised  throughout  the  nation,  including 
480  from  Washington's  native  Virginia 
and  150  from  Mississippi. 

The  monument  still  stood  at  about  176 
feet  at  the  start  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
looked  like  a  hollow,  over-sized  chimney. 
It  remained  in  that  condition  during  the 
war  when  the  monument  grounds  were 


WE'LL  BET  YOU  '495 

we  can  make  you  STOP  SMOKING  in  just  6  weeks 

You  know  cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous. 
Still  you  haven't  been  able  to  give  up  the  habit. 

All  right  —  we'll  bet  you  $4.95  we  can  make  you  taper  off 
gradually  .  .  .  then  stop  smoking  altogether  in  just  6  weeks. 


turned  into  a  grazing  pen  for  beef  cattle 
destined  for  the  Union  troops. 

Fifteen  years  later  the  Society  began 
work  anew,  only  to  meet  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  idea  of  finishing  the  monu- 
ment. The  Mills  design  was,  to  many  con- 
gressmen, a  horror.  There  was  specula- 
tion that  the  monument's  foundations 
were  crumbling  with  age.  The  Society 
nevertheless  proceeded  with  a  national 
patriotic  appeal  for  funds  on  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

"The  appeal  for  a  Fourth  of  July  con- 
tribution .  .  .  will  not  amount  to  much," 
predicted  the  New  York  Tribune  on  July 
1.  "Public  judgment  on  that  abortion 
has  been  made  up.  The  country  has  failed 
in  many  ways  to  honor  the  memory  of 
its  first  President,  but  the  neglect  to  finish 
this  monument  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  them.  A  wretched  design,  a 
wretched  location,  and  an  insecure  foun- 
dation match  well  with  its  empty  treas- 
ury. If  the  public  will  let  the  big  furnace 
chimney  on  the  Potomac  Flats  alone, 
and  give  its  energies  instead  to  cleaning 
out  morally  and  physically  the  city  like- 
wise named  after  the  Father  of  this 
Country,  it  will  better  honor  his  mem- 
ory." 

BUT  THE  nation's  mood  was  to  re- 
sume construction.  Congress  appro- 
priated $200,000  and  President  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  personally  assigned  Lt.  Col. 
(later  Brig.  Gen.)  Thomas  Lincoln  Casey 
to  finish  the  monument.  Coloney  Casey,  a 
huge  hulk  of  a  man  with  thinning  gray 
hair  and  a  walrus-like  mustache,  quickly 
found  that  his  task  was  complicated  by 
problems  on  every  side. 

After  years  of  neglect,  the  site  was  a 
blight  of  dilapidated  shanties.  Rains  had 
turned  the  grounds  into  a  quagmire  of 
mud.  Thieves  had  stolen  $300  worth  of 
marble.  The  outside  scafi'olding  needed 
replacement  and  the  rope  used  to  haul 
supplies  up  the  inside  of  the  shaft  to  the 
176-foot  top  had  been  pulled  down. 

Colonel  Casey  solved  the  rope  prob- 
lem by  tying  several  hundred  feet  of 
thread-like  wire  to  a  pigeon's  leg.  The 
pigeon  was  turned  loose  inside  the  shaft 
and  a  watchman's  shotgun  fired  to 
frighten  the  bird.  The  pigeon  flew  up  and 
out  of  the  top  and  was  then  shotgun- 
blasted  out  of  the  sky  and  the  wire  re- 
covered. Workmen  tied  twine  of  increas- 
ing thicknesses  to  the  wire  and,  pulling 
them  through  the  top  of  the  monument, 
finally  were  able  to  haul  out  a  heavy  guy 
rope. 

Test  borings  into  the  ground  proved 
that  the  foundation  was  unsafe  to  sup- 
port the  monument's  weight.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  enlarged  the  area  to  21/2 
times  the  original  size.  It  was  dug  13^2 
feet  deeper  until  the  foundation  was  only 
two  feet  above  the  high  tide  level  of  the 
Potomac.  The  new  1 26'/2 -foot-square 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


Here's  the  background  on 
why  we  are  willing 
to  make  this  bet. 

Smoking  is  a  habit.  If  you  try  to  break  the 
habit  all  at  once,  the  sudden  change  may  be 
too  much  for  you.  Your  body  will  hunger  for 
the  physico-chemical  reactions  derived  from 
smoking.  This  sudden  "cold-turkey"  attempt  at 
quitting  Just  doesn't  work  for  many  people.  But 
there's  another  way,  which  gives  your  will  power 
an  assist.  It's  really  a  slow  "weaning"  process. 
There  is  no  sudden  stopping  but  rather  a  very 
gradual  tapering  off.  It's  called  The  Count* Down 
Program  To  Taper  Off  Gradually  —  Then  Stop 
Smoking  Altogether  In  Just  6  Weeks.  And  it's 
all  based  on  a  beautifully  styled,  precision- 
engineered  cigarette  holder  called  Count*Down 
which  is  designed  to  help  men  and  women  cut 
down  ever  so  gradually  on  the  amount  of  smoke 
inhaled  until  finally  they're  off  smoking  com- 
pletely. 

The  Count*  Down® 
Cigarette  Holder 

The  Count»Down  Cigarette  Holder  is  a  scientif- 
ically designed,  patented  product.  It  is  pre- 
cision-engineered to  an  accuracy  of  1/1,000  of 
an  inch.  Its  key  feature  is  a  dial  with  various 


"smoke"  settings  —  100%— 80%— 60%— 40%— 
20%— 0%.  If  you  set  the  dial  at  "100,"  you 
get  100%  smoke.  Twist  the  dial  to  "80"  and 
you  get  80%  smoke  and  20%  cool,  smoke-free 
air  and  so  on.  Thus  by  simply  turning  the  dial 
you  can  gradually  cut  down  on  the  concentration 
of  the  smoke  you  inhale.  In  addition,  this  pre- 
cision product  contains  a  delicate  double-valve 
system  to  give  you  an  even  "pull"  on  your 
cigarette  at  every  setting. 

The  Count*Down  Program 
To  Taper  Off  Gradually  — 
Then  Stop  Smoking 
Altogether  in  Just  6  Weeks. 

To  taper  off  smoking  gradually,  set  the  Count* 
Down  holder  at  100  and  use  it  for  one  full  week 
at  this  setting.  The  second  week,  set  it  at  80. 
Then  at  60  for  the  third  week  —  40  for  the  fourth 
week  —  20  for  the  fifth  week  —  and  finally 
click  the  dial  to  zero  for  the  sixth  week  — 
and  you're  off  smoking!  Thereafter,  whenever 
you  get  the  "urge",  do  your  "smoking"  with 
the  dial  at  zero. 

The  whole  secret  is  in  cutting  down  gradually 
to  such  a  dilute  concentration  of  smoke  that 
when  you  actually  do  cease  smoking,  it's  not 
such  a  shock  to  your  system. 


HERE'S  OUR  BET  IN  DETAIL 

You  purchase  one  Count* Down  Cigarette  Holder  for  just  $4.95  and  follovi/  the  Count* 
Down  Program  To  Taper  Off  Gradually  —  Then  Stop  Smoking  Altogether  for  6  weeks  (you 
don't  have  to  give  up  a  single  cigarette  while  you're  tapering  off).  Our  bet  is  that  when 
you've  completed  the  program  you'll  stay  "weaned"  from  cigarette  smoking.  If  you  do, 
we'll  keep  the  $4.95  you  paid  for  the  Count* Down  Cigarette  Holder  —  you  don't  owe 
us  another  cent.  However,  if  you  go  back  to  cigarette  smoking  again  —  just  send  us 
the  enclosed  Guarantee  Card  within  4  months  after  we  ship  you  your  holder  and  we'll 
send  you  back  your  $4.95!  You  don't  even  have  to  return  the  precision-engineered 
Count* Down  Cigarette  Holder.  How  can  we  afford  to  make  such  a  bet?  We  believe  you'll 
play  fair  and  square  with  us  if  we  help  you  break  "the  habit."  Order  a  Count*Down 
Cigarette  Holder  today.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and  EVERYTHING  to  save. 


JUST  TURN  DIAL  to  INHALE 


LESS  ...LESS  ...LESS 


Oelcron  Products,  Inc.,  246  E.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    U.  S.  Patent  No.  3,270,751  •  ond  many  foreign  countriej 

Delcron  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.112  246  E.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Gentlemen:  I  enclose  $4.95  cash,  check 
or  money  order.  Please  send  me  one 
Count*  Down  Cigarette  Holder.  If  I  do 
not  give  up  cigarette  smoking  after 
completing  The  CounfDown  Program 
To  Taper  Off  Gradually  —  Then  Stop 
Smoking  Altogether  in  ]ust  6  Weeks, 
I  will  return  the  enclosed  Guarantee 
Card  within  4  months  from  the  date 
you  ship  my  holder  and  you  agree  to 
refund  to  me  the  full  purchase  price. 
The  Count»Down  Cigarette  Holder  is 
mine  to  keep  even  if  I  get  a  refund. 


Order  for  friends  or  loved  ones  too.  2  for 
$8.90.  3  for  $12.85.  Same  bet  applies.  Please 
send  □  Holders.  I  enclose  $ 

or  bill  my  Diners  Club  Account  No  


Name  (print) 


Address  (print) 


City 


State 


Zip 
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Now!  Life  Insurance 


Birth  to  Age  80 

First 
'30  Days 
ONLY  250 
Per  Policy 


1000 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 

Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9  ques- 
tions on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and  mail 
with  only  25('  for  30  days'  protection. 
Suicide  or  death  due  to  pre-existing  ill- 
ness not  covered  during  first  year.  Regular 
rate  shown  on  policy. 

Amounts  usually  issued  without  doctor  exami- 
nation. NEW  LOW  RATES. 

Ages  Amount  Ages  Amount 
Oto80     $1000     15  to  60  $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Date  of  birth? 

3.  Height?  3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a.  Name  and  address  of  employer. 

5.  Race  and  Sex?    (For  identification.) 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7-  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart,  lung, 
diabetes  cancer,  or  chronic  disease?  Are  you 
deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye,  or  ever  rejected 
for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  your  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct  from 
Home  Office.  You  be  the  judge. 

Mail  to:  S.  B.  Hunt,  Chairman 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 
344  American  Life  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63108 


4lays  won 


No  need  to  guess.  Get  this  fabulous  book.  Clearly  reveals 
secrets  of  10  world's  greatest  race  professional  investors. 
25  jTS,  actual  results  included  showing  7  in  10  plays  won 
and  $130  average  race  day  protit  with  $50.  Wins  at  all 
tracks,  horses,  harness,  dogs.  Tear  out  this  ad  now 
and  mail  with  name  and  address  with  zip  code  for  bonanza 
offer.   Hitchrngs.   Box  5715  ALC,  Carmel,   Calif.  93921. 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  »60-$76 
aweek,  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
ing rubber  stamps  for  offices,  fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects — ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  com- 
munity. Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 

forniBh  everything  and  help  finance  you,  at 
less  than  bank  rates.  Write  for  free  facta. 

No  salesman  will  call. 

Rubber  Stamp  Div.,  1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  R-8-B0,    Chicago  60624 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

Sof  this  Paper  to  have  my  biq  red 
^   EARLIANA  TOMATO 


^_--KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
^  resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
f   table  or  canning.  Send  10c  for  big 
packet  or  25c  for  3  packets  PDPF 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  ■•^t 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  309       ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  61101 


HELPS  YOU  GET 

READY  FOR 
TAX  RETURNS 


TAX- PREP 


/  /  TAX-PREP  is  a  large  envelope  with  inner 
'/  folder  professionally  designed  as  a  guide 
//  in  gathering  data  for  accurate  tax  returns. 


A  real  help  at  tax  time 
A  fine  record  thru  the  year 


Send  $1  for  two 

postpaid  No  C.O.D. 
Minimum  Order 


TAX-PREP 

P.O.  Box  41-A 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  10556 


HOW  THEY  "BUILT"  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT 

 (Continued  from  page  49)  


foundation  extended  36  feet  10  inches 
into  the  ground  and  rested  upon  a  two- 
foot-thick  bed  of  fine  sand.  The  under- 
pinning of  the  monument  was,  in  stages, 
undercut,  shored  up  and  buttressed  with 
stone  blocks  cemented  together. 

Meanwhile,  many  suggestions  were 
being  made  for  monument  designs  less 
costly  than  Mills'.  But  it  was  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  not  an  architect,  who  came 
up  with  a  suggestion  which  appealed 
most  to  the  Society.  He  was  George 
Perkins  Marsh,  then  the  U.S.  Minister 
to  Italy,  whose  broad  talents  and  inter- 
ests ranged  from  scholarly  studies  of 
comparative  grammar  to  physiography. 
Marsh  also  gathered  reptiles  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  he  had  found 
the  obelisks  of  Egypt  of  such  intense  in- 
terest that  he  had  sketched  all  that  he 
visited. 

Throw  out  all  the  gingerbread  of  the 
Mills  design  and  keep  only  the  obelisk. 
Marsh  suggested.  The  proportions  of  the 
best-known  Egyptian  obelisks  were  al- 
most precisely  ten  times  the  base  dimen- 
sion, he  pointed  out.  The  monument 
shaft  was  55  feet  square  at  its  baseline; 
therefore,  the  memorial  should  rise  to 
about  550  feet,  not  600  as  in  the  Mills 
design. 

"There  will  no  doubt  be  people  who 
will  be  foolish  enough  to  insist  on  a  peep- 
hole somewhere,"  Marsh  wrote  to  Sen. 
George  F.  Edmunds  of  his  native  Ver- 
mont. "If  they  must  be  gratified  the  win- 
dow should  be  of  the  exact  form  and  size 
of  one  of  the  stones."  The  Society 
adopted  Marsh's  plan. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  found  that  the 
monument  had  settled  four  inches,  IVi 
of  them  during  the  16-month  foundation 
rebuilding  job.  They  bo'ed  a  narrow 
shaft  150  feet  from  the  foundation  and 
built  a  model  of  the  monument  which 
was  placed  in  the  hole.  The  small  shaft 
is  still  checked  annually  to  determine 
further  settling.  It  has  been  negligible. 

Colonel  Casey  discovered  that  the  set- 
tling had  twisted  the  shaft  nearly  1  Vi 
inches  toward  the  northwest.  The  monu- 
ment was,  therefore,  out  of  alignment 
with  the  desired  north-south,  east-west 
planes.  Workers  would  have  to  twist  the 
shaft  back  again  by  adjusting  the  upper 
slabs  of  marble  so  the  upper  faces  would 
line  up  with  the  chief  points  of  the  com- 
pass. 

In  1877,  the  monument  still  stood  un- 
finished, covered  with  ugly  scaffolding. 
That  year,  in  his  first  State  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
said  that  its  unfinished  condition  "is  a 
reproach  to  the  nation."  Congress  fol- 
lowed up  this  remark  with  the  money 
needed  for  completing  the  monument. 

On  a  breezy  Saturday,  August  7,  1880, 
the  26  feet  of  marble  laid  by  the  Know- 


Nothings  was  removed  and  the  first  of 
the  new  slabs  was  lifted  by  a  steam- 
driven  hoist  to  the  150-foot  level  scaf- 
folding where  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes 
and  their  party  were  waiting.  Wet  mortar 
was  smeared  at  the  northeast  corner  and 
President  Hayes  placed  in  the  cement  a 
small  coin  inscribed  with  his  initials,  the 
month,  day  and  year.  Others  in  the  Presi- 
dential party  placed  similar  coins  and  the 
hoist  lowered  the  new  marble  into  place. 
Up  to  the  150-foot  level,  the  marble 
had  been  laid  with  a  backing  of  broken 
stones.  From  that  point  to  the  452-foot 


"Hold  it,  wise  guy — you  overcharged  us 
$15.01—!" 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

level,  the  marble  would  be  backed  with 
New  England  granite,  and  the  remaining 
eight  feet  with  through-and-through  mar- 
ble slabs. 

Because  Maryland  marble  was  tem- 
porarily not  available,  26-feet  of  Massa- 
chusetts marble  was  laid.  Artisans  be- 
lieved they  had  achieved  a  perfect  match, 
but  the  Massachusetts  marble  weathered 
to  a  different  hue  and  resulted  in  what 
came  to  be  called  "Washington's  Ring." 

As  the  steam  engine  hoists  chuffed  and 
the  cables  whined  to  raise  the  slabs  to 
lofty  heights,  the  workers  on  the  scaf- 
folding were  constantly  endangered  by 
the  strong  winds  swirling  around  the 
monument.  Soon  after  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers took  over  construction,  a  life  net 
was  rigged  around  the  monument  just 
under  the  scaffolding.  The  total  work 
force  was  never  large,  but  there  were  sev- 
eral recorded  falls.  No  workers  were 
killed  or  seriously  injured. 

A  pyramid-shaped  capstone,  55-feet 
high  and  consisting  of  262  marble  stones, 
was  built  as  the  shaft  neared  the  500-foot 
level.  At  the  same  time,  a  solid  aluminum 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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WAYS  to  a  profitable 
business  of  your  own 


I 


-and  only 


VON  SCHRADER  HAS  ALL  3 

Von  Schrader  is  the  oldest  and  largest  company  making  Deter- 
gers  of  this  type.  For  over  30  years  our  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
PLAN  has  been  fashioned  with  your  future  in  mind.  Start  with 
the  Deterger  that  most  appeals  to  you.  We  have  thousands 
of  Associates  who  have  built  successful  businesses  with  just 
one  Deterger.  Naturally,  bigger  and  more  profitable  busi- 
nesses can  be  built  when  you  are  able  to  offer  two  or  all  three 
cleaning  services. 

For  example,  Ms  say  you  start  with  the 

VON  SCHRADER  WALL  DETERGER 

(LOWEST  PRICE  OF  ALL  THREE) 

1  •  Associate  G.  H.  Jones  made  $1200.00  on  one  job.  Associate 
R.  G.  Fulhner  says  contracts  this  year  will  gross  about 
$18,000.00.  And  no  wonder... this  machine  washes  walls  6 
times  faster  than  by  hand... with  no  mess... no  drop  cloths 
needed.  Washing  is  so  easy...  no  tiresome  scrubbing ...  special 
glider  wipes  walls  clean  with  little  effort.  You  can  start  part- 
time  and  by  working  week-ends  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
your  income  while  still  employed. 

Then  you  can  double  your  profit  by  adding  the 

VON  SCHRADER  UPHOLSTERY  DETERGER 

2  •  Associate  Charles  Lemmin  averaged  $100.00  a  day  during 
his  first  year.  Associate  Peter  Young  took  in  $960.00  last  week. 
You  clean  upholstered  furniture  on  customers'  premises- 
homes,  hotels,  motels,  etc. . . .  even  auto  upholstery.  No  hauling 
. .  .operate  from  your  home.  Watch  business  grow  as  customers 
tell  their  friends. 

And,  finally,  you  can  more  than  triple  your  profits 
by  adding  the 

VON  SCHRADER  RUG  DETERGER 

because  each  service  helps  to  sell  the  other  two 

3  •  Associate  C.  E.  Nevin  reports  he  averaged  $1000.00  a 
month  for  12  months.  An  Associate  father-son  team  grossed 
$33,000.00  their  first  year.  Von  Schrader's  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
PLAN  is  not  a  lease  arrangement.  You  sign  no  contract.  You 
own  the  equipment.  You  pay  no  fees,  dues  or  royalties  to  any- 
one. Every  dollar  you  take  in  is  yours  to  keep. 

Full  Operating  Instructions  come  with  each  Deterger... 
you  need  no  special  skill  or  training.  And  our  Business  Manual 
tells  everything  you  need  to  know  about  getting  business,  sug- 
gested sales  letters,  tips  on  keeping  books  and  tax  records, 
suggested  ads  and  radio  announcements,  etc.  Our  assistance  is 
always  at  your  service.  Training  and  consulting  with  experts 
is  also  available . . .  and  without  charge. 

Don't  Delay... it  costs  nothing  to  get  the  details.  Return  the 
coupon  TODAY  for  informative  free  booklet.  Be  sure  to  check  the 
Deterger  you  are  most  interested  in  starting  with. 

VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO. 


SEND  FOR  THE  FACTS  TODAY 


VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO. 

217  "A"  Place,  Racine,  Wis.  53403 

Please  rush  information  about  your 


_DETERGER(S) 


(Write  in  name  of  deterger (s) 

and  how  I  can  start  my  own  profitable  business. 


Name- 


Address- 
City  


-State- 


-Zip- 
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MY  LAWN  USED  TO 
DRIVE  ME  CRAZY 

By  Mike  Senklw 

For  years  I  was  like 
nearly  everyone  else  with 
a  lawn.  I  spent  more  time 
on  it  than  anything  else 
around  the  house. 

Every  Spring  it  was 
weed,  feed,  and  re-seed 
.  .  .  until  there  was  no  end 
to  it.  Every  Summer  I 
fought  to  keep  my  lawn 
green  through  hot,  dry 
spells  and  water  bans. 

I  was  ready  to  rip  if 
out,  concrete  the  area 
and  paint  it  green!  Instead  I  plugged  in  Ama- 
loy  Zoysia   Grass — our  own   registered   T.  M. 

My  plugs  established  beautiful  turf  that 
stayed  green  through  blistering  heat  and  sear- 
ing droughts  .  .  .  nor  did  it  winter  kill.  After 
heavy  frosts  it  merely  went  off  its  green 
color,  then  regained  fresh  new  beauty  every 
spring — a  true  perennial! 

When  insects,  disease  and  weeds  wreaked  havoc 
on  nearby  lawns  mine  was  untouched.  I  haven't 
used  crabgrass  killers  or  had  to  pull  up  summer 
weeds  in  years.  I  mow  half  as  much  as  my  neigh- 
bors; and  I've  never  re-seeded  my  lawn  again. 


I  //  you're  tired  of  latvn  drudgt-ry,  srnil  for  free  iittcr- 
I  esting  facts  about  Amuzoy :  pricf,  plugging  it  in,  how 
^  it  grows  in  '^Crabgrass  belt"  and  other  sections  of 
'  the  country.  Pre-Season  Bonus  Offer.  A'o  obligation. 
'  Mail  Coupon  notv. 

■  Dept.  209,  Zoysia  Farms 

■  MI4  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21215 

I  Name   

j  Street   

I  City  &  State   Zip  

F._  __________________________ 


BE  A  TAX  CONSULTANT 


rn  big  money  in  ever  growing  profession.  Our 
students  are  earning  lucrative  fees  in  dignified 
full  or  part  time  home-office  business  prepar- 
ing income  tax  returns.  Pays  BIG  in  a  very  short 
time!  No  bookkeeping  experience  necessary. 
We  train  you  at  home  and  help  you  start. 
Licensed  by  N.Y.  Education  Dpt.  Write 
for  free  I  iterature.  Accredited  Member, 
NHSC.  Vet  Approved. 

National  Tax  Training  School 
Monsey,   17IVIA,   N.Y.  10952 


for  pipe  smokers 


TASTE 
TEST 


FREE 


Write  for  generous  sample 
IWAN  RIES  &  CO. 

Dept.i68C,  133  S.  Wabash 
Cfiicago,  111.  60603 


25c  SAMPLE  ($1  Retail) 

Make  up  to  $10  an  hour  in  your  spare 
time  just  showing  this  amazlngr  little 
invention  that  threads  a  needle  sim- 
ply by  pi'essing  a  button.  Show  it  to 
\\oi'nen  (men.  too)  and  watch  them 
grab  it  out  of  your  hands  for  only 
$1.00.   No   sales   experience  needed. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  Rush 
25c  for  sample  or  S3  for  1 
doz.  in  3-color  store  display 
carton,  and  money  making 
facts,  plus  other  self- selling 
monovm;)koi-.':. 

UNIQUE  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  T-4582 
216  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.60606 


REDUCIBLE 

RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed  (or  trial 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING) 
WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- 
ion Appliance!  Your  re- 
ducible rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn't  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  302-F  State  St,  Marshall.Mich.  49068 


HOW  THEY  "BUILT"  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT 

 (Continued  from  page  50)-  


casting  was  made  to  crown  the  capstone. 
The  block  was  just  under  nine  inches 
high  and  weighed  100  ounces.  Aluminum 
was  then  selling  at  $1.10  an  ounce  and 
this  was  the  largest  and  costliest  block  of 
aluminum  cast  up  to  this  time.  Three  of 
the  block's  faces  were  inscribed  with  the 
names  and  memorable  dates  in  the  monu- 
ment's progress.  On  the  fourth  side  was 
inscribed  Laii.?  Deo  ("Praise  to  God"). 
Nowhere  on  the  block  was  Washington 
mentioned. 

The  $110  block  was  displayed  in  the 
window  of  Tiffany's  jewelry  store  in 
New  York  City.  Later,  when  it  was 
shown  in  other  Atlantic  seaboard  cities, 
schoolchildren  stood  in  line  to  step  over 
it  so  they  could  later  boast  they  had 
"walked  over  the  tallest  building  in  the 
world."  (For  a  time  the  monument  was 
the  tallest.  The  San  Jacinto  State  Park 
Memorial  near  Houston,  Tex.,  is  a  570- 
foot-high  monument  to  the  April  21, 
1836,  battle  which  won  Texas  its  inde- 
pendence from  Mexico.  The  tower,  how- 
ever, is  of  reinforced  steel  and  concrete 
faced  with  limestone.  In  1965,  the  630- 
foot-tall  stainless  steel  St.  Louis  Gateway 
Arch,  part  of  the  Jefferson  National  Ex- 
pansion Memorial,  was  completed.) 

ON  August  9,  1884,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers laid  the  last  of  their  9,613 
marble  slabs.  On  Saturday,  December  6, 
in  what  contemporary  accounts  describe 
as  a  stormy  day  with  intermittent  rain  and 
a  high,  cold  wind  howling  around  the 
500-foot  level  scaffolding,  the  3,300- 
pound  capstone  and  aluminum  peak  were 
gingerly  hoisted  by  a  derrick  and  ce- 
mented in  place.  An  American  flag  was 
unfurled  from  the  peak  and  an  artillery 
salute  reverberated  through  the  capital. 

The  monument  was,  at  last,  virtually 
complete,  101  years  after  the  first  pro- 


posal and  36  years  after  work  began. 
From  its  base  walls,  55  feet  IV2  inches 
square  and  1 5  feet  thick,  the  monument's 
hollow  shaft  tapered  to  the  500-foot  level 
where  the  walls  are  34  feet  SVi  inches 
square  and  18  inches  thick.  The  monu- 
ment weighs  90,854  tons  and  is  said  to 
be  able  to  withstand  a  145  m.p.h.  gale. 
In  30  m.p.h.  winds  the  monument  sways 
no  more  than  .125  of  an  inch.  Construc- 
tion costs  came  to  $  1 , 1 87,7 1 0.3 1 ,  includ- 
ing $300,000  raised  by  the  Society. 

The  monument  was  dedicated  on  the 
eve  of  Washington's  Birthday,  1885,  just 
a  few  weeks  before  President  Chester  A. 
Arthur  left  office.  That  night  a  mighty 
fireworks  show  lit  up  the  Mall.  The  grand 
finale  depicted  Washington  on  horseback 
as  500  silver  skyrockets  were  fired.  Fire- 
works became  a  tradition  observed  at  the 
monument  to  this  day  on  each  Fourth 
of  July.  The  monument  was  opened  to 
the  public  October  9,  1 888,  when  the  ele- 
vator and  50  flights  of  stairs  were  com- 
pleted and  the  memorial  stones  laid  in 
the  interior  walls. 

Inscribed  stones  came  from  40  states, 
19  cities,  the  Cherokee  nation  and  ten 
foreign  countries.  Greece  sent  a  block 
of  white  marble  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon.  There  was  lava  from  Vesu- 
vius, a  stone  from  the  Alexandria  Li- 
brary in  Egypt,  and  one  from  Napoleon's 
Tomb,  St.  Helena.  Other  memorials  came 
from  Masonic  lodges,  other  fraternal 
groups,  the  Oldest  Inhabitants  Associa- 
tion, and  seven  temperance  organiza- 
tions. Baltimore  schoolchildren  and 
teachers  in  the  Buffalo  Public  Schools 
sent  stones.  The  New  York  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Fire  Departments  gave  memo- 
rials, as  did  the  Invincible  Fire  Company 
No.  5  of  Cincinnati.  So,  too,  did  "Ameri- 
cans living  in  Foo-Chow,  China,  1  857, ' 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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You  pay  taxes  every  week . . . 


IP  OF  THE  WORLD.  Fabulous  breakthroueh  made 
possible  by  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  U.  S-  BENEFITS 
ng  almost  unbelievable  multiplication  ol  income. 

prestige  and  the  good  life  for  you  and 
■-■  every  member  of  your  family! 


SEE  WHAT  THE 
GOVERNMENT 
OWES  YOU 


10,000  Benefits— Millions  in  Services  and 
L  Payments. ..Giant,  New  Encyclopedia  Tc 


You  How  to  Get  YOUR  Share  Right  NOW  I 


unieling  and  |ob-fintfine 
.  How  to  avoid 
1  layoff 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  BOOK  has 
just  been  published  that  shows  you  how 
to  obtain  a  fast  cash  return  for  the  2 1  % 
of  your  salary  withheld  each  week  for 
taxes.  Your  hard-earned  money.  What  are 
you  getting  in  return  for  it?  Learn  how 
you  can  reverse  this  weekly  cash  drain 
overnight.  Turn  it  around  so  it  works  in 
your  favor.  Increase  your  spending  money 
20% ,  50% ,  or  maybe  even  1 00%  each  week. 


What  Couldn't  You  Do  with  Immediate  21%  Pay  Increase? 


How  Is  this 
exciting  new  life  passible? 

For  the  past  forty  years 
— since  income  rax  weni 
into  effect — American 
taxpayers  have  been 
umping  funds  into  the 
government  treasury. 
In  the  early  years  the 
money  was  used  to  bail 
us  out  of  the  depression.  Then  it  was  used  to 
fight  World  War  II.  In  the  last  few  years, 
because  of  the  population  explosion,  millions 
of  new  taxpayers  have  been  increasing  gov- 
ernment money  at  a  faster  rale  than  even  our 
current  Defense  expenditures  can  use  it  up. 

The  result?  The  Great  Society.  A  stagger- 
ing amout  of  government  money  available 
for  every  American  taxpayer  to  use  for  every 
imaginable  reason. 

How  can  you  get  your  share? 
Government  experts  are  plainly  alarmed.  Not 
that  you  will  use  the  money?  But  that  you 
don't  know  how  to  use  it!  Last  year  alone, 
government  agencies  had  to  turn  back  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  Treasury  that  had 
been  earmarked  for  rich  benefits  that  weren't 
applied  for.  People  just  weren't  using  the 


What  couldn't  you  do  with  an  immedi- 
ate 21%  increase  in  your  salary?  Brand 
new  low-slung  sports  car  .  .  .  new  friends. 
Cut  out  from  the  crowd  with  a  luxurious 
new  home,  foreign  travel  or  adventure  . . . 
Early  retirement  with  generous  income. 
New  prestige  with  friends  and  relatives  . . . 
Security  in  old  age  .  .  .  College  education 
for  all  your  youngsters. 


MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  COMPLETE.  Cut  lamily  mtdlcil 
•ipmm  to  tht  bona.  Whara  to  obtain  lalast  mlraclt  car* 
nr  hurtbrtaklne  diuaMs.  Save  livas  of  lovad  one. 


BUr  PUBLIC  DOMHIN 
UND  LEAPING  WITH 
GAME  for  only  ■  few 
dollars  in  acre.  How  to 
develop  your  own 
sime.blrd  unctuery. 
Oetailod  report  on 

Sovemmint  hunllng  a  _ 
shine  lands  near  your 
homo. 


money.  They  didn't  know  it  was  available  for 
them  or  how  to  go  ahoul  getting  it. 

Out  of  this  came  the  most  valuable  book  of 
the  century  for  every  American  Family... the 
exciting  new  1000-page  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  BENEFITS. 

Yes!  Here  is  an  extraordinary  new  book 
you  will  use  more  often  than  your  dictionary. 

The  millions  of  dollars  in  money,  services, 
and  untapped  Government  benefits  that  your 
tax  dollars  have  been  paying  for  all  these 
years  are  now  available  for  you  to  review  and 
use  for  the  first  time  .  .  .at  your  fingertips  .  .  . 
services  as  easy  to  gain  as  looking  them  up 
in  the  Yellow  Pages! 

That's  right!  A  fact-filled  volume  to  use 
right  in  your  own  home,  that  shows  you  in 
minutes  how  the  Government  can  provide 
thousands  of  dollars  to  finance  your  chil- 
dren's education  . . .  secure  the  most  advanced 
life-saving  medical  treatments  .  .  .  start  your 
own  business  and  much  more! 


How  YOU  MAY  QUALIFY  for  U.S. 
GoverontenI  CASH  PAYIV1ENTS  of  S150 
. . .  $900  . . .  and  IVIORE: 


Find  out  immediately.  Rush  order 
at  once! 

Recently  you've  probably  heard  about  the 
woman  in  the  middle-west  who  found  out  she 
could  collect  additional  Social  Security  pay- 
ments of  over  $450.  Or  the  man  from  the 
middle  Atlantic  States  who  received  badly 
needed  medical  treatments  at  Government 
expense  .  .  .  treatments  worth  over  $3,700! 

Or  are  you  like  the  thousands  of  other 
American  Taxpayers  who  are  missing  out  on 
Government  cash  payments  and  other  bene- 
fits for  which  they  are  qualified,  simply 
because  they  don't  know  about  them?  By 
all  means  you  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  U.S.  BENEFITS  sent 
to  you  immediately. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
When  you  receive  the  book,  look  up  any  sub- 
ject that  interests  you.  Jf  you  don't  immedi- 
ately benefit  . .  .  //  you  don't  find  this  the  most 
extraordinary  hook  you  have  ever  owned  — 
return  it  after  your  ten-day  free  trial  and  owe 
nothing.  However,  if  you  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced it  can  help  you  rapidly  advance  to 
greater  success  and  happiness,  keep  it  for  only 
$7.95  payable  in  three  small  payments  of  only 
$2.65  each,  plus  a  few  cents  postage.  Rush  in 
coupon  below  TODAY. 
MAIL  THIS  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON  TODAV  ■■•  

WM.  H.  WISE  &  CO..  INC.         Dept.  U  19 
336  Mountain  Road,  Union  City,  New  Jersey 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  today  the  exciting  new  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  BENEFITS  for  lO-day  FREE  Examination 
If  delighted,  I  may  l<eep  it  and  pay  only  $2.65  each  month  for  the 
next  three  months  plus  shipping.  Otherwise,  I  may  return  it  and 
owe  nothing. 

n  FREE  GIFT  PLUS 
'— '    EXTRA  SAVING 

Check  tiere  and  send 
only  $7.96  to  receive 
FREE  a  Fabulous  23x29 
TREASURE  MAP  ol  U.S. 
GOVERNME^T  BENEFITS 
and  save  shipping 
charges.  Valuable  fact- 
filled  4.color  map  pin- 
points rich  Gov't,  oppor- 
tunities in  every  area 
of  U.S.  Full  relund  if 
you  return. book,  UI7 


Print  Name 


D  CHECK  to  see  Deluxe  Edition.  THUMB-NOTCHED  for  Instant 
Reference,  in  handsome  Silver  and  Blue  Binding.  Only  $2.00  more. 
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MONTHLY 
REPAYS 


^1000 


CASH  YOU  WANT 


Write  to  Budget  Finance  Co., 
317  So.  20th  St.,  Omatia, 
Nebr.  68102.  Find  out  how 
easy  it  is  to  borrow  by  mail. 
No  endorsers,  no  personal 
interviews.  Details  mailed  in 
a  plain  envelope. 


Amount 
of  Loan 

No.  of 
Pay'ts 

Monthly 
Payments 

S  100 

30 

%  4.77 

{  300 

30 

$14  33 

$  500 

30 

$23  55 

%  800 

36 

$32.27 

$1000 

36 

$39.65 

No  Yrs,  On 
_Pfesent  Job  


Occupalron  _  . 


No  Yrs  On 


 I 


More  Security  With 

FALSE  TEETH 

At  Any  Time 

Do  your  false  teeth  embarrass  you  by  slip- 
ping, dropping  or  wobbling  when  you  laugh, 
talk  or  eat?  Then  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH 
on  your  plates.  FASTEETH  holds  dentures  more 
firmly,  more  comfortably.  This  alkaline  pow- 
der doesn't  sour.  No  gooey,  pasty  taste.  Helps 
check  denture  odor.  Dentures  that  lit  are 
essential  to  health.  See  your  dentist  regularly. 
Get  FASTEETH  today  at  all  drug  counters. 

GIANT 
SHAGGY 

3  -  15c  Packets,  ONLY  10c.  45c  Value 
Red.White&Blue. GorKeous  5  in.  Blooms. 
2^2  in.  thick,  on  stately  stems.  Send  10c  for 
these  lovely    asters    and  h  h 

will  include  Big  Seed,  rREE 
Plant  &  Nursery  Catalog.  "         »  » 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  310      ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS  61101 


HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 


IRRIGATE  •  DRAIN  •  SPRAY  •  CIRCULATE  •  All- 
metal,  rust  proof  XB.  Stainless  shaft.  Use  Vt  HP 
or  larger.  1  HP  for  up  to  5,200  GPH  60'  high 
or  3,000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I'/t"  inlet.  1" 
outlet.  For  belt  or  direct  drives.  $12.95 
Type  P  won't  rust  or  clog.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  in  use.  Up  to  2,400  GPH. 

-C/     1"  inlet.  Vi"  outlet  $8.95 

- —  I  pd.  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO.  Bo«  56.  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  08502 

BASEMENT  TOILET 

FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  McPHERSON,  INC. 
BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614  «;1P' 


RAISE  ^^O, 
«200,«400 


for  your  Church  or  Group  with 
6-in-1  Kitchen-Household  Shears 

America's  favorite  fund-raiser,  Anna 
Wade,  uill  help  your  group  raise 
needed  money  with  this  6-in-l  homc' 
maker's  helper.  Stay-sharp  blades 
cut  poultry,  vegetables,  light  wire. 
Handles  serve  as  screw  driver,  lid 
pryer,  bottle  opener. 
YOU  DON'T  SPEND  U.  Anna 
Wade  ships  100  Shears  ON 
CREDIT.  Have  10  members 
each  sell  1 0  shears  for  $  1  each. 
Return  $60,  keep  $40  for 
your  treasury.  Mail  post  card 
for  free  fund-raising  details 
on  Kitchen-Household  Shears 
Anna  Wade,  Dept.  .■jrfcii. 
Lynchburg,  'Va.  24505. 
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in  the  iieyday  of  the  clipper  ships.  Hawaii 
sent  a  stone  in  1936  to  bring  the  total  to 
190. 

The  monument  is  today  under  the  care 
of  the  National  Parks  Service  of  the  In- 
terior Department. 

The  Washington  National  Monument 
Society  is  still  in  existence  and  President 
Johnson  is  President  ex-officio  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  Governors  of  the  50 
states  are  Vice  Presidents  ex-officio.  The 
Society  meets  every  February  at  the 
monument  to  lay  wreaths  and  to  conduct 
a  brief  memorial  service  in  honor  of 
George  Washington.  The  event  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  dinner  meeting  at  which  the 
annual  report  is  heard  and  any  necessary 
business  is  transacted.  The  Society  acts 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  NPS. 

Hardly  a  year  passes  that  something 
or  someone  does  not  make  headlines  at 
the  monument.  People  try  to  walk  down 
its  898  steps  on  their  hands.  In  1966,  a 
76-year-old  woman,  Edna  Parrish  Rous- 
seau, a  retired  federal  employee  and  a 
hiking  enthusiast,  said  she  had  made  307 
round  trips  up  and  down  the  stairs  that 
year  without  once  setting  foot  in  the  ele- 
vator. 

There  have  been  many  baseball-throw- 
ing stunts  from  the  gallery  windows, 
starting  on  August  29,  1892,  when 
"Gabby"  Street,  a  catcher  for  the  Wash- 
ington team,  caught  one.  Musicians  have 
tested  their  projection  from  the  tower 
and,  in  1915,  a  Metropolitan  Opera  bari- 
tone, Alfred  Warsaw,  squirmed  through 
one  of  the  windows  and,  while  two  beefy 
volunteers  held  his  waist  and  legs,  sang 
the  first  two  verses  of  a  ballad  entitled 
"Answer."  He  won  a  $20  gold  piece 
wager  when  he  projected  his  voice  to  fel- 
low musicians  gathered  along  nearby 
Constitution  Avenue. 

In  1929,  there  were  three  suicides  by 
men  who  leaped  from  tower  windows. 
Two  of  the  suicides  occurred  on  succes- 
sive days  and  iron  bars  were  immediately 
affixed  to  the  windows. 

One  oft-told  incident,  perhaps  apoc- 
ryphal, occurred  in  1934  when  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  erected  a  steel 
scaffolding  around  the  monument  pre- 
paratory to  its  first  complete  cleaning 
with  wire  brushes,  sand  and  water.  As 
the  story  goes,  a  Republican  on  his  way 
to  New  York  noticed  the  scaffolding  en- 
closing the  monument  and  complained 
to  party  headquarters:  "Something  will 
have  to  be  done  about  that  man  Roose- 
velt. He  has  the  Washington  Monument 
all  crated  up  and  is  going  to  ship  it  away." 
The  monument  received  its  second  thor- 
ough cleaning  in  1964.  Workers  found 
that  the  aluminum  peak  was  slightly 
blunted  from  lightning  strikes. 

On  a  May  evening  in  1960,  passersby 
were  startled  after  the  monument  had 


closed  for  the  day  when  a  150-foot-long 
black  streamer  protesting  Communism 
suddenly  spilled  from  a  gallery  window. 
Police  arrested  a  38-year-old  Salem, 
Mass.,  leather  worker  who  said  he  was 
a  Polish  freedom  fighter.  Five  days  be- 
fore Washington's  Birthday,  1965,  agents 
broke  up  a  plot  by  the  Black  Liberation 
Front  to  blow  up  the  monument,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  Liberty  Bell 
to  call  attention  to  Negro  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  bizarre  happen- 
stance is  that  which  sometimes  occurs 
with  weather  changes,  especially  pro- 
longed rain.  The  walls  of  the  monument 
react  slowly  to  the  weather.  Moisture 
condenses  in  the  upper  air  within  the 
shaft  and,  together  with  some  water  seep- 
age through  the  mortar  and  the  pores  of 
the  stones,  a  sprinkling  of  rain  results. 
Occasionally  the  rain  inside  the  monu- 
ment has  forced  Park  Service  attendants 
to  put  on  galoshes  and  raincoats.  Installa- 
tion of  a  dehumidifier  and  caulking  of 
the  exterior  walls  with  improved  water- 
proofing materials  has,  however,  greatly 
relieved  this  situation. 

But  these  isolated  incidents  do  not  de- 
ter the  estimated  more  than  2  million 
people  who  annually  visit  the  monument 
which  stands  upon  a  grassy  knoll.  They 
marvel  at  the  panoramic  view  of  the  cap- 
ital, including  the  White  House  to  the 
north,  the  Jefferson  Memorial  to  the 
south,  the  Capitol  to  the  east  and  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  to  the  west.  If  the  view 
is  unexcelled,  so,  too,  is  the  tribute  writ- 
ten by  a  14-year-old  Washington,  D.C., 
schoolboy,  his  name  long  since  forgotten, 
who  perhaps  spoke  the  most  poignant 
testimonial  of  all  to  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument: 

"In  its  shadow,  it  seems  the  creator's 
finger  pointing  to  the  stars.  From  Arling- 
ton where  sleep  the  men  who  loved  free- 
dom more  than  life,  it  looks  like  a  giant's 
spike  God  might  have  driven  into  the 
earth  and  said :  'Here  I  stake  a  claim  for 
the  home  of  liberty.'  "  the  end 


1,400,000  AMERICANS 
ARE  CURED  OF  CANCER 
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If's  easy  to  make  up  to 

00.00 « ^^^"^ 

in  your  spare  time  •  •  • 
and  get  •  •  • 


when  you  accept  as  few  as  5  orders  a  month  as 
a  Mason  Shoe  Counselor  in  your  neighborhood. 


HOW  would  you  like  to  collect  a  handsome  "second 
salary"  week  after  week  and  get  FRE  E  SHOES  FOR  LIFE, 
too  ?  It's  easy !  Just  introduce  nationally-advertised  Mason 
shoes  to  friends,  neighbors  and  other  people  you  meet. 

Regardless  of  your  age,  education  or  experience — even 
if  you've  never  sold  a  thing  before  in  your  life — you  can 
make  $5.00  to  $10.00  an  hour  in  your  spare  time  as  a 
highly  respected  Mason  Shoe  Counselor. 

You  don't  invest  a  cent!  Your  FREE  demonstration  Outfit 
rings  up  the  sales  fast  —  virtually  automatically! 

Yes,  we  send  you  a  FREE  Demonstration  Outfit  that 
starts  making  good  money  for  you  the  very  first  hour! 
You  don't  invest  a  penny.  You  carry  no  inventory.  You 
have  no  overhead  expenses.  But  you  do  keep  100%  of 
your  profits!  Many  Mason  Shoe  Counselors  sell  2,  3,  4, 
even  5  pairs  of  shoes  in  one  short  visit  to  a  friend's  house 
—  it's  that  easy!  You,  too,  can  earn  $50.00,  $75.00, 
$100.00  or  more  a  week  and 

GET  FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE 

That's  right — you  are  eligible  to  receive  FREE  SHOES 


every  six  months  ...  as  long  as  you  continue  to  send  as 
few  as  5  orders  every  month.  These  FREE  shoes  are  an 
extra  bonus  in  addition  to  the  big  cash  commissions  you 
collect  on  every  sale.  You  choose  any  shoe  in  the  Mason 
line  . ,  .  select  for  yourself,  your  wife,  your  children. 

Greater  selection  than  any  retail  store! 

Mason  shoes  sell  fast !  That's  because  you  offer  275  styles 
for  men,  women  and  children  .  .  .  with  many  exclusive 
comfort  features.  When  it  comes  to  fit,  you  draw  on 
Mason's  stock  of  300,000  pairs,  sizes  4  to  16.  widths 
AA  to  EEEE.  And  every  sale  means  automatic  repeat 
and  referral  business — 'cause  Mason  shoes  are  NOT  sold 
in  stores.  Folks  must  buy  from  YOU  every  time ! 

Get  started  right  away! 

Mail  the  coupon  below  and  we'll  rush  the  FREE  Demon- 
stration Outfit  that  puts  money  into  your  pocket  the  very 
first  hour!  Starts  you  on  your  way  to  a  $100.00  a  week 
extra  income  plus  FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE!  Send  no 
money  now  or  later.  Get  everything  FREE.  No  obliga- 
tion. Rush  the  coupon  TODAY! 

©  Mason  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  1964 


Rush  Coupon  for 

your  FREE  OUTFIT! 

We  give  you  everything 
you  need  to  make  big  cash 
profits  from  the  very  first 
hour.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
your  FREE  Outfit  today! 

MASON  SHOE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  G-857 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 


RUSH  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  OUTFIT! 


MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  G-857 

Chippewa  faWs,  Wisconsin 

OK,  show  me  how  I  can  make  up  to  $100.CX)  a  week  in  spare  time 
-and  gel  FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE!  Rush  me-FREE  and  without 
obligation— everything  I  need  to  start  making  BIG  MONEY  in  rny 
very  first  spore  hour. 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


(Please  print] 


CITY.. 


..STATE  ZIP  CODE... 

 (If  known) 
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(!yBic 


Every  proportion,  every  detail,  every  com- 
fort feature  to  please  a  special-size  man  is 

yo.rs  Bond's 

America's  largest  clothier. 

See  this  styling  and  fashion  know-how  in 
Bond's  new  catalog.  Jackets,  sweaters, 
beachwear,  shoes  (  to  Size  14  EE  )  made  to 
Bond's  exacting  specifications.  Suits,  sport 
jackets,  slacks,  shirts  made  in  Bond's  own 
work  rooms.  All  items  cut  longer,  fuller 
through  every  important  area.  Available 
through  the  mail.  More  men  wear  Bond's 
clothes   than    any  other  clothes  in  America. 

At  BOND'S  we  Know  you  better  ttian  you  know  yourself. 


SEND 
FOR  YOUR 
FREE 

CATALOG.  v-j- 
SATISFACTION  jallI 
GUARANTEED    L  MEnI  SHOP 
BY  BOND'S       rate-;-  «••  


Bond's 
Dept.  105 
35th  St. 
&  5th  Ave. 
New  York 
10001 


Name  . 


Address  . 


City,  Stale_ 


.Zip. 


(31  I'd  like  to  open  a  Bond's  Charge  Account. 


:io7 


■  I  ■  ■  1 1 


stamps  X 


featuring  KENNEDY 
.nd  CHURCHILL 


This  exciting  new  world-wide 
collection  features  unique 
stamps  honoring  these  two 
immortal  leaders.  Includes 
scarce  issues  from  Yemen, 
Australia,  Colombia,  Togo,  plus  colorful  pic- 
torials from  many  other  lands.  You  also  get 
Midget  Encyclopedia  of  Stamp  Collecting,  and 
a  selection  of  other  fine  stamps  for  free 
examination.  Buy  only  those  you  want  -  or 
none  at  all  —  return  balance  within  10  days. 
Cancel  service  any  time. 

Rush  10^  today.  Ask  for  Lot  GU-30 


ZENITH,  81  Wllloughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 ' 


BIMK 
BERETS 


add 

50^ 
for  'V 
insignia 


These  well  made  millfary  berets  are  now  available  to- 
you  for  only  5.50  pp.  Mode  of  100%  wool,  with  a 
inch  soft  block  leather  rim,  and  lined.  Designed  for 
rugged  outdoor  conditions.  Now  worn  by  some  US  COM- 
BAT PERSONNEL  IN  VIETNAM  who  hove  commented 
very  favorably  on  its  quality  and  appearance.  We  be- 
lieve these  berets  are  the  best  type  available  for  the 
price.  Money-Back  Guarantee  It  would  make  a  wonderful 
gift.  Sizes:   6V4   to  Colors:  Block,   Dark  Green, 

Maroon  and  Gray.  Send  check  or  Money  Order -no  CODs, 

Val-Spec  Inc.,  Dept.T,  Box  54,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10454 


"Clip  On"  Magnifiers 


Clip  these  MAGNIFIERS  on  your  regular 
prescription  glasses.  SEE  CLEARER  IN- 
STANTLY. Read  fine  print.  Do  close  work 
easily.  Neat,  white  metal  frame  fits  all 
glasses.  10-Day  Home  Trial.  SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4,  plus  C.O.D.,  or  send  $4, 
and  we  pay  postage. 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Dept.  34-B.  Rochelle,  IIL 

KEEP  FREEDOM 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE 
WITH 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


RforRUPTURE 
RELIEF 

AMAZING  I^CW-/lF£ 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


$7.95 

plus  25c 
postage 


Compares  in  quality  and  comfort  with  elastic  trusses 
costing  twice  as  much!  Elastic  body  band  expands  and 
contracts  with  each  body  movement.  DROPPED-FRONT 
design  keeps  broad,  -flat  foam  rubber  pad  low  and  In 
place.  No  fitting — easy  one-buckle  adjustment.  Padded, 
adjustable  leg  straps.  Balanced  support  for  single  or 
double  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Washable.  For  men, 
women.  Send  hip  measurement.  Money-back  guaran- 
tee if  returned  postpaid  within  30  days. 

KINLEN  COMPANY  •  Dept.  AL-28P 
809  Wyandotte  St.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EASY,  COMFORTABLE  AT  HOME  SHOPPING 
WHEN  YOU  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  SPECIAL 
SHOPPER  SECTION 


s»it!^ 


ON  "NEW  SOUND" 

ELECTRONIC  i 


BIG  DISCOUNTS  I  j 
Importer-to-youi 
Prices 


ir/'loll'"""""'  AND 
ELECTRONrC  MODEIS 

forStudents,  Teachers 
and  Professionals 


5  Day  Home  Trial 


Easy  Terms  • 
Low  as  $7.9S  a  Month 

^Rush  coupon  for  proof  you  save 
up  to  50%  off  retail  prices  of  com- 
parable accordions!  BO  y  DIRECT 
—  Low  Importer  -  to  -  You  prices. 
World's  largest  accordion  dealer.  All 
famous  makes.  42  New  Electronic 
&  Standard  models.  Amplifiers.  Pop- 
ular "Button  type"  accordions,  too! 
Lifetime  PerformancePolicy.  Money 
Back  Guarantee.  Easy  terms.  Big 
Trade -In.  Color  Catalogs,  Selection 
Guide  and  Discount  Prices  — FREEl 

Accordion  Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  ^'^^ 
5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  III.  60641 


FREE  GIFTS 

E-Z  Lesson  Course, 
Year's  Music  Supply, 
Music  Stand,  Straps, 
and  Case . . .  Many  Morel  RUSH  COUPON 


I  Free  Color  Catalogs  •  Discount Prices\ 
\  Accordion  Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A-28  ! 

I  5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  III.  60641  I 

(Send  FREE  Catalog  ol  AccorUiona,  Am-  ! 
plltlers  —  Selection  Guide,  Color  Chart,  I 
I  Discount  Prlcea.  ! 


CITY  STATE. 

(    )  Check  hpro  it  you  li 


ive  a  Trado-in.  | 


REFRIGERATOR-BAR  in  oiled  walnut  cabi- 
net 44"  long,  24"  deep,  30%"  high.  Roomy 
storage  area  for  glasses,  bottles,  etc.  Re- 
frigerator 2.3  cubic  feet;  has  6  ice  cube 
trays,  magnetic  door ,  7-position  thermostat 
control.  $199.95.  Shipped  freight  collect 
(approx.  $8-$12).  Alexander  Sales  Corp., 
Dept.  AL,  4  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 


KEEP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLE 
AWAY  -^-^ 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES?  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and  cesspool  clean,  pre- 
vents overflow,  back-up,  odors,  saves  cost- 
ly pumping  or  digging.  Just  mix  dry  pow- 
der in  water,  flush.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  6  months'  supply  $3.35;  full  year's 
supply  $6.00,  ppd.  Northel,  Dept.  AL-2,  Box 
1103,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 


212  BRITISH  COLONIES  250! 


212  BRITISH  COLONIES  25< 

A  fortunate  purchase  permits  us  to  offer  a  "Best 
Buy"  of  212  all  different  British  Colonies.  Exotic 
colorful  stamps  are  included  in  this  especially 
made  collection.  Sent  for  only  25#  to  serious 
collectors  to  introduce  our  superior  approvals. 
Write  today. 

D.  M.  Darling  &  Co.  Dept.  AL  Rockville,  Md.  20850 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  allow 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  handling  and  shipping.  Be 
sure  to  include  Zip  Code  num-  ^ 
ber  along  with  your  address.  ' 


OUTDOOR  CAREERS.  Home  study  program 
trains  men  17  and  up  as  rangers,  hunters, 
wardens  for  state,  federal  forestry  &  wild- 
life conservation  or  pvt.  game  farms,  hunt- 
ing lodges.  Healthful;  good  pay;  secure 
future;  pensions.  Write  North  Amer.  Sch. 
of  Conservation,  Dept.  ALP-2,  University 
Plaza,  Campus  Dr.,  Newport,  Calif.  92660. 


MINIATURES  of  famous  Sikh  swords.  Hand 
made,  hand  forged  in  Punjab;  worn  by  ma- 
harajahs.  Collectors'  item  has  multi-colored 
handle,  brass  guard  chain,  drawn  steel  en- 
graved blade  with  blood  groove;  in  red  vel- 
vet sheath  with  gold  braid.  Overall  size: 
91/2".  $5.95  each.  Alexander  Sales  Corp., 
Dept.  AL,  4  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 


MAGIIFIERS 

^^^^ 

High-quality,  plano-convex  lenses  in  stylish  smoke- 
color  frames  magnify  fine  print,  make  it  easier  to  do 
close,  precision  work.  Metal  hinges  for  long  wear.  For 
folks  over  40  v«ithout  eye  disease  or  astigmatism  who 
simply  need  magnifying  lenses.  Order  on  30-day  money- 
back  trial.  If  not  satisfied,  return  postpaid  for  full 
refund.  An  outstanding  value  at  $3.98.  State  age,  sex. 
Add  250  postage.  NEL-KING  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  AL-28G, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 


NEED  TABLES?  SAVE  MONEY! 


^lii.uS  FACTORY-DIRECT 


MONROE 

CUSTOM  TABLES 

Model  CC-308  (30"  X  96") 

NOW  ONLY 


30 


wlien  you  order  two  or  more, 
F.OB.  Colfax,  Iowa.  Ship. 
Wt.,  carton  of  2:  140  lbs. 

10  TABLES  — $300 
(You  Save  $54.50!) 
ORDER  TODAY! 

Heavy-duty  folding  banquet  table  seats  ten 
■  Stainproof  plastic  top  ■  Attractive  tan 
linen  pattern  ■  14  gauge  channel  steel 
frame  ■  Foolproof  gravity-type  locks  ■ 
Baked-on  beige  enamel  finish  on  metal. 
C  D  C  C  60th  Anniversary  Monroe  Catalog! 
'^'■^^  Filled  Witt)  outstanding  values  for 
churches,  schools,  clubs,  lodges  and  other  institutions. 
Find  out  how  much  time  and  money  you  can  save  when 
you  order  direct  from  Monroe.  Mail  coupon  today' 
-THE  MONROE  CO.    69  Church  St.  Colfax,  Iowa  50054--, 
Please  mail  your  60th  Anniversary  Catalog  lo: 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


CANA 


GET  SCARCE  centennial  stamp  picturing  first 
Canada  (over  100  years  old)  and  other  choice 
issues  shown  PLUS  many  more  spectacular  com- 
memoratives:  Graham  Bell  memorial . . .  Arctic  Discovery 
.  .  .  British  Columbia  Centennial  .  .  .  Quebec's  350th  An- 
niversary .  .  .  Gold  Discovery,  many  others.  Old,  new.  all 
different.  Yours,  only  10c.  Plus  stamp  offers  to  examine. 
Buy  those  you  want  —  or  none  —  return  in  10  days. 
Cancel  service  any  time.  EXTRA!  Color  reprint  and  story 
of  World's  Rarest  Stamp.  Sorry,  only  one  to  a  collector. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  2ALB.  Calais.  Maine. 


TALL  "  BIG 


ARROW 

McGregor 
manhattan 

go 

KING-SIZE 


STYLES  YOU  WANT 
SIZES  YOU  NEED 


We  specialize  in  large  sizes  exclusively. 
McGregor  Jackets,  Sweaters,  No-Iron 
Shirts;  ARROWS)  Perma  lron  Decton(TM) 
Stiirts;  MANHATTAN  IVIan-Prest  No-Need- 
to-lron  Shirts  .  .  .  bodies  cut  4"  longer, 
sleeves  to  38",  necks  to  22".  Also  perma- 
nent-press slacks  with  longer  inseams, 
higher  rise,  waists  to  60".  All  proportioned 
for  tall  and  big  men  exclusively. 

80  KING-SIZE  SHOES  10-16  AAA-EEE 
Hush  Puppies®,  DuPont  CORFAM®  Dress 
Shoes,  Bates  FLOATERS®,  ACME  boots 
and  others.  100%  Guaranteed.  Sensible 
Prices.  Fine  Quality.  Sold  exclusively  by 
mail  order.  Send  for  Free  Color  Catalog. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  rush  your  new  80  page  Full-Color 
KING-SIZE  Catalog  of  Apparel  and  Foot- 
wear for  Tall  and  Big  Men  exclusively. 

Name   . 


Address 
City  


.  State  . 


.Zip. 


KINn-9l7F  INr  ^^OB  KING-SIZE  BLDG. 

ninu  oitL  INC.  BROCKTON,  m%%. 


AMERICAN  WELDERS,  Inc. 
Dept.  L,  Osage  Beach,  Mo.  65065 


18 


.95 


HEAVY  DUTY-ARC  WELDER  $ 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ONLY 

1967  Arc  Welder,  works  on  110  volt  house  line.  No  experience  necessary.  Braze, 
solder,  cut  or  weld  any  metal  up  to  tliick.  Generates  up  to  lO.OOO  deKree.-<  of 

heat.  Nothing  el.^ie  to  buy,  complete  with  12  ft.  heavy  duty  power  cable.  1/16"  and 
'■8  "  welding  and  brazing  rods,  helmet  and  instructions.  Order  on  10  day  money  back 
trial.  Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  $3.00  pay  $1.5.!ir>  plus 
C.O.D.  and  po.stage  when  delivered,  or  send  S18.05  an<l  wo  pay  postaRC.  f)ver 
.'.OO.OOO  now  in  use.  Direct  from  factory. 

Do  Not  confuse  this  new  Improved  welder  with  other  units  selling  for 
less.  This  is  an  American  made,  heavy  duty,  deluxe  model. 


DOOR  KNOCKER 


"Americana" 

Can  be  used  as 
Wall  Plaque 

Personalized 
Willi  Family 
Or  Individual 
Name 

$C85  Plus  50c 

«  Postage 
Ohio  odd  A°'o  Tax 


Display  your  pride  in  the  U  S  A  Bronzed 
Eagle. White  star  s,  b  I  ue  f  i  el  d,  red  and  white 
stripes  are  in  durable  baked  enamel. 
Embossed:  WE  BELIEVE  IN  A  STRONG 
AMERICA.  Print  name  clearly. 


500  RETURN  ADDRESS  LABELS 

50c 

USE  YOUR 

ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  PLASTIC  BOX 

Quick  and  handy  way  to  put  your  name  and  return 
address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  records,  etc. 
ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code  up  to  4  lines, 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  About  2"  long.  Free 
plastic  box  for  purse  or  desk.  Set  of  500  labels 
just  500  postpaid.  Shipped  within  48  hrs.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  the  Zip  Code? 
Add  100  per  set  and  we  will  look  it  up.  Send  for 


free  catalog 


5502-3  Drake  Building 


Walter  Drake  Coi  orado  Springs,  Colo,  80901 


STRATFORD  HOUSE,  L2 
Box  1961    -    Toledo,  Ohio  43603 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


and  this,  of  course,  is  your  hot  water." 
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WHO'S  NUTS? 

\Vhile  he  attempted  to  change  a  flat  tire  late  one  night,  a  motorist  acci- 
dentally dropped  all  of  the  wheel  lug  nuts  through  a  sewer  grate.  Realizing 
the  uselessness  of  ever  retrieving  tiie  nuts  in  the  darkness,  the  driver  sat 
on  the  curb  and  silently  cursed  his  bad  luck.  A  man  peering  through  the 
barred  window  of  the  building  behind  him  suggested  that  he  remove  one 
lug  nut  from  each  of  the  car's  other  wheels  and  use  them  to  fasten  the 
fourth  wheel. 

"That  should  hold  it  until  you  can  get  to  a  garage  in  the  morning," 
he  suggested. 

For  the  first  time,  the  car  owner  noticed  that  he  was  parked  next  to 
the  local  insane  asylum. 

"That's  a  brilliant  suggestion,"  he  exclaimed,  surprised.  "What's  a  smart 
fellow  like  you  doing  in  there?" 

"I'm  crazy,"  the  inmate  replied,  "but  I'm  not  stuj)id." 

Shkrman  Want? 

PUTTING  HIS  TEETH  ON  THE  LINE 
An  elderly  man  was  shooting  craps  at  a  Las  Vegas  dice  table. 
Before  each  throw  he  would  blow  on  the  dice. 

He  became  more  and  more  excited  and  finally  blew  so  hard  that  he 
blew  out  his  upper  plate  and  it  landed  on  the  dice  table. 

The  pit  boss  removed  his  own  upper  plate,  laid  it  down  beside  the 
shooters  plate  and  said  quietly,  "Shoot,  you're  faded." 

Jack  Hkrbfrt 

"GLAD-IT'S-FRIDAY  CLUB  MEMBER" 

A  problem  child  was  becoming  loo  well  acquainted  with  the  principal's 
otiite.  One  day  the  iJiincipal  remarked  with  annoyance,  "This  makes  the 
fifth  time  I've  piuiisficd  you  this  we<  k.  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

■'I'm  glad  it's  1-riday."  was  the  quick  reply. 

LiiciLi-E  J.  Goodyear 


SINCE  ADAM  AND  EVE 
To  Jieir  is  human! 

Dolores  Place  Mackey 

PROBLEM 

My  neighbor  rises  in  tiie  dawn 

And  turns  the  lights  on  in  his  house. 
They  shine  on  me  and,  and  though  I  yawn, 

I'd  like  to  yell  at  him,  '"Vou  louse!" 
But  that  won't  dim  his  lights  one  ray 

And  I'd  be  waked  by  bitter  words, 
And  so  I  close  my  eyes  and  say 

That  someone  has  to  wake  the  birds. 

John  Van  Brakle 

FIVE  O'CLOCK  SURGE 
Maybe  there  is  something  to  the  re- 
incarnation theory,  judging  by  the  way 
some  people  come  back  to  life  at  quitting 
time. 

Sam  Ewinc, 

AWAKE  WITH  A  QUAKE 

It's  breakfast  time,  and  all  the  kids 
Have  hit  the  stairs  with  whoop  and  laugh; 
Their  morning  rumble's  worth  at  least 
A  sevew  on  the  .seismograpli. 

Robert  Besch 

STICKLER 
A  judge  is  a  man  who  considers  a  law 
just  as  good  as  new  no  matter  how  often 
it  has  been  broken. 

John  H.  Spicer 

PRIORITY 

Don't  hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star 
Until  you  know  without  a  doubt 
That  your  ambitious  Uncle  Sam 
Has  not  staked  that  one  out. 

Cora  M.  Nicodemus 

DANGER  OF  FALLOUT 
With  nuclear  war  in  the  lap  of  the  gods, 
here's  hoping  they're  not  bow-legged. 

Shannon  Fife 


"I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  a  raise, 
but  right  now  I  see  it's  my  coffee  time." 
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AMAZING  $1  ART  OFFER! 

Never  Shown  Before 

4  Glorious  Paintings  Reproduced  in 
Spectacular  Full  Color  For  Your  Home 


Capt.  E.  V.  Rickenbacker's  NIEUPORT  28 


Major  Lance  Hawker's 
DE  HAVILLAND  D.H.  2 


Lt.  Morton  T.  Seligman's 
CURTISS  GOSHAWK  FllC-2 


Frank  Hawks' 
HEDDON  JENNY 


Add  Adventure  to  Your  Home 
With  These  Classic  Aeroplane  Art  Prints! 
All  4  Large  Prints  Only  ^1 

These  superb  art  prints  are  exciting  conversation  starters.  You  can  imagine  the  glories  of  these  amazing  men  of  pioneer 
flight.  The  art  prints  of  those  magnificent  men  in  their  classic  but  often  clattery  flying  machines  will  roar  you  into  many  flights 
of  fancy.  They're  pure  adventure.  The  daring  heroics  will  come  alive  when  these  prints  decorate  your  home,  office  or  club. 

You  can  almost  hear  the  roar  of  excitement  in  these  magnificent  repro- 
ductions of  the  spectacular  full  color  paintings.  You  cannot  truly  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  the  large  and  glorious  prints  from  the  small  color 
miniatures  above.  The  art  prints  are  richly  and  meticulously  detailed. 
We  have  shown  one  painting  larger  (all  4  are  the  same  size)  to  indicate 
the  intricate  detailing  and  excitement  of  this  set. 

OFFER  WILL  NOT  BE  REPEATED  THIS  SEASON 

Supply  is  limited.  We  urge  you  to  order  your  full  color  reproductions 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  We  will  send  you  all  four  reproductions  for 
the  amazing  low  price  of  $1  plus25(f  postage.  Each  fine  print  is  11"  x  14". 
You  will  be  delighted  with  the  glorious  color  and  excitement  these  4 
classic  aeroplane  prints  will  add  to  your  home,  office  or  club.  This  is 
your  only  chance  to  order.  Be  sure  to  fill  out  coupon  and  mail  at  once. 
This  offer  will  not  be  repeated  this  season  in  The  American  Legion. 


The  HOMESTEAD,  Dept.  AP-8. 

420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Please  send  me  the  4  Classic  Aeroplane  prints  11"  x  14"  size 
for  just  $1  plus  250  for  postage  on  full  money-back  guarantee 
if  I  am  not  delighted. 

Enclosed  is  $  (Please  Print) 

Name   


Address 


City  State  Zip  

□  SAVE!  SPECIAL  OFFER:  Order  three  sets  of  4  prints  for  only 
$2.50.  (You  save  $1.25).  Extra  sets  make  great  gifts. 


